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THE WEEK. 


> —— 


PARLIAMENT was prorogued last 
Saturday prior to the dissolution, 
which took place on Monday. The 
chief incident at the closing sitting 
was a remarkable discussion in the House of Lords, in 
which Lord Salisbury, Lord Rosebery, and the Duke of 
Argyll took part. Lord Salisbury was evidently 
anxious to issuea counter-manifestoof his own inreply 
to Lord Rosebery’s attack upon the Peers. A very 
remarkable manifesto it was. He admitted that the 
House of Lords kept the Liberal party in manacles, 
but contended that they were right in doing so, 
because the Liberal party consisted of a body of 
extremely violent and wicked men. It was entirely 
the fault of these revolutionary Liberals if they 
found the fetters which Lord Salisbury and his sub- 
servient Peers had placed upon them embarrassing. 
“If they complain of manacles,” said the Prime 
Minister, “ my reply is, that as soon as they take 
their seats, clothed and in their right minds, they 
will not find the manacles embarrassing.” 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
AT HOME, 


Tuis, then, is the cry on which the Tory party— 
Mr. Chamberlain included—has gone to the country. 
Lord Salisbury claims the right, whenever he thinks 
fit to do so, to put “manacles” upon the Liberal 
party. The Liberal party is in a majority in the 
United Kingdom. Lord Salisbury is, no doubt, a 
man of wonderful talents, splendid virtues, and high 
social dignity. But he is, after all, only a man; and 
even in the matter of virtue, talent, and dignity the 
Liberal party could produce a thousand men in all 
respects his equals. Yet, despite this fact, he claims 
for himself the right, whenever he thinks fit, to 
manacle the nation. We say he makes this claim 
for himself. Perhaps we ought to have said he 
makes it for the House of Lords. But he is the 
acknowledged master of that House. His henchmen 
behind him do whatever he bids them, and manifestly 
dare not do anything else. He can reject with con- 
tempt Lord Londonderry’s claim to a position of 
influence in the Ministry, yet even Lord London- 
derry does not venture to resent the insult, however 
keenly he may feel it. Like the rest of the Tory 
Peers, he is a mere dummy in the hands of Lord 
Salisbury. We are entitled, therefore, to say that 
Lord Salisbury, in this election, asks the country to 
endorse his claim to supreme power. 


THE Parliament which was dissolved on Monday 





has left its record to the judgment of the country. 





It is not one of which the Liberal party has any 
reason to feel ashamed. True, some of the best 
measures which were brought in by Ministers, and 
on which the largest amount of labour was expended, 
were destroyed by the action of the House of Lords; 
but, in spite of that action, the Parliament of 1892, 
short as was its life, accomplished far more in the 
way of useful legislation than the Tory Parliament 
which preceded it. Four great Bills can, at least, be 
laid to its credit. These are the Locai Government 
Bill, of Mr. Fowler, the fruits of which are al- 
ready becoming visible in the country ; the financial 
measures of Sir William Harcourt, by which 
the burden of taxation was equitably readjusted, 
to the great benefit of the poor; the Factory and 
Workshops Bill of Mr. Asquith, by which the pro- 
tection of the law has been extended to an enormous 
body of workers in all departments of industry ; and 
the Bill providing for the defence of our naval 
stations and the full development of our power at 
sea. If the late Parliament had done nothing more 
than pass these measures it would have deserved 
well of the country, for it would have done more to 
maintain the interests of the empire and to redress 
grievances and anomalies at home than any other 
Parliament since that of 1868. But the four 
measures we have named by no means exhaust the 
tale of good work accomplished by the House of 
Commons, which is said by its foolish traducers to 
have done nothing for the people of England. 





THE whole tendency of the electioneering struggle 
during the past week has been to concentrate the 
attention of the public upon one point—the claim 
of the Peers to fetter the will of the nation. 
At the great meeting which was held yesterday 
week in the Albert Hall, Lord Rosebery put the 
case between the Peers and the People with force 
and eloquence. That case was exemplified still 
further in Saturday’s debate in the House of Lords, 
and it is clear, from the reports of the meetings now 
being held in all the constituencies, that, wherever 
Liberals meet together, this question is the pre- 
dominant one. Mr. Morley, for reasons that are 
entirely honourable, as well as intelligible, has 
striven to give Home Rule the foremost place 
in the contest; but it has been made clear 
that the audiences he has addressed, whilst not 
faltering in their fidelity to Home Rule, agree with 
Lord Rosebery in thinking that the question of the 
House of Lords is paramount. Sir William Harcourt 
has delivered many forcible and eloquent speeches on 
social questions, and, above all, on the Drink ques- 
tion, at Derby during the week. At the outset of 
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his campaign it might have been supposed that he 
did not recognise the existence of the House of 
Lords question ; but, if this were so, his constituents 
quickly enlightened him, and he has since spoken 
out with vigour and emphasis upon the question of 
the intolerable pretensions of the Peers. 


A voice still more potent than Mr. Morley’s or 
Sir William MHarcourt’s has been raised on the 
same subject. Mr. Gladstone, unable to turn a deaf 
ear to the appeals that have reached him from a 
hundred different quarters for some expression of 
opinion, has, through the Westminster Gazette, sent 
his message to the electors at this crisis in the 
nation’s history. The message is brief enough to be 
quoted complete: “ Above all other present purposes, 
vindicate the rights of the House of Commons as the 
organ of the nation; and establish the honour of 
England, as well as consolidate the strength of the 
Empire, by conceding the just and constitutional 
claims of Ireland.” The old Liberal leader, therefore, 
supports his successor in calling upon Liberals to 
make the question of the supremacy of the House of 
Commons the chief issue in the conflict. 





ALL the borough elections will have been decided 
by this day week. No one can at present forecast 
their result. Indeed, as is always the case, it is 
more difficult to predict now than it was some weeks 
ago. The struggle will evidently be very severe, 
and there will be losses upon both sides. The most 
prominent feature is the fact that there are no signs 
of that wave of Tory reaction of the existence of 
which Mr. Chamberlain had recently so much to say. 
The Tories themselves complain of the apathy of the 
constituencies, and evidently feel some alarm at the 
prospect before them. This is hardly surprising. 
When a great political party goes into a General 
Election without any positive policy of its own, and 
with no other cry than that raised by Lord Salis- 
bury on behalf of his right to manacle his oppo- 
nents, enthusiasm is hardly to be expected among its 
members. But there is plenty of enthusiasm upon 
the other side, and if only the clear issue which has 
now been raised had been pressed home at an earlier 
stage in the conflict by the whole of the Liberal 
leaders they would have insured an overwhelming 
victory for their cause. 





As we write, the Coalition is threatened in its 
sacred city, and the authority of the “ Birmingham 
caucus” is shaken in its very birthplace. The 
“revolt ”"—the word is that of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own organ—has become an actual rising, and a Pre- 
tender, in the shape of Lord Charles Beresford, has 
been formally invited by a majority of the Conser- 
vative Council of the Central Division to contest a 
seat secured by a compact between the party 
leaders on both sides to the decayed creed of Liberal 
Unionism. Concessions have failed, and threats 
have (so far) proved inefficacious; and it is quite 
certain that, apart from politics, Lord Charles 
Beresford is much more acceptable to the electorate 
than any local notability is likely to be. The struggle 
has thrown a curious light upon the degree of 
stability of the coalition, on the maintenance of 
which, if we are to believe the superior persons who 
instruct us in patriotism from Oxford and elsewhere, 
the safety and honour of England depend. And, in 
view of all we used to hear about the despotism of 
the Birmingham caucus from good Conservatives 
ten or twelve years ago, we should like to know, if 
Lord Charles Beresford is, after all, forced to retire, 
where the wishes of the mere elector come in. 


THE Times on Wednesday lashed itself into a 
state of frenzy over what it appeared to regard as 
an astounding revelation of turpitude on the part, 
first of the Irish members, and secondly of the 











Liberal Whip, Mr. Ellis. It appears, from a letter 
which Mr. Healy read at Omagh on Monday, that 
the Irish Nationalists, regarding four seats in the 
North of Ireland as belonging not to themselves but 
to the Liberal party, had intimated this fact to Mr. 
Ellis, and had at the same time asked him to provide 
for the expenses incident to the holding of these 
seats. Mr. Ellis, on the clear understanding that 
the seats were to be filled by Liberal Home Rulers, 
not members of the Nationalist party, agreed to the 
proposal made to him—that is to say, he undertook 
to treat the seats in question exactly as though they 
were seats in English constituencies. Upon this The 
Times, in its finest vein, rants and raves over what 
it calls “ this trafficking in seats.” The mare’s nest is 
of the same character as that discovered by the 
same journal with regard to Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
pair. The trafficking of which it complains is neither 
more nor less than that in which Tory Whips have 
been concerned at every General Election of the 
past century. Seats cannot, unfortunately, be con- 
tested or won under our present system without 
expense. The Whips of the respective parties hold 
the party funds, and distribute them for the purpose 
of paying these election expenses. Mr. Ellis, as his 
speech on the subject shows, acted precisely as Mr. 
Akers-Douglas would have done if he had been ap- 
plied to by the Conservative parties in these four 
towns, and there is nothing in the whole transaction 
that needs to be either explained or apologised for. 
But The Times has an appetite for the mare’s nest 
which grows the more it is gratified, and it has seen 
fit to blow this bubble to altogether ridiculous pro- 
portions. 


Mr. BALFourR has distressed many of his own 
friends, and has disgusted his opponents, by an act 
of indiscretion so flagrant as to be worthy of his 
uncle in his worst moments. Forgetful of the time- 
honoured traditions of the House of Commons, and 
of the duties of the great place which, for the 
moment, he holds as the leader of that House, he 
has written to Carlisle to incite the Tories of that 
city to an attack upon the seat of the Speaker. 
There has been no incident more discreditable than 
this in the history of the General Election, and we 
can only hope that for his own sake Mr. Balfour 
already repents of his action. No one knows better 
than he does that the Speaker, by virtue of his 
position, is debarred from fighting an election as 
a mere partisan. He cannot retaliate upon Mr. 
Balfour, and the intervention of the latter in the 
contest at Carlisle was therefore a cowardly, as well 
as @ very mischievous, act. There is reason to hope 
that the Carlisle Conservatives will show a higher 
sense of the honour and dignity of the House of 
Commons than Mr. Balfour has in this instance 
exhibited. That he should have been driven to take 
a step which many of his own friends unreservedly 
condemn does not augur well for the prospects of the 
Tory party. 





LorD LANSDOWNE’s position in the Tory Ministry, 
and his former career as a Liberal Peer, make it 
worth while to recall the extraordinary proposal for 
the reform of our legislative machinery which he 
made at Calne on January 29th last. Among 
various suggestions for increasing the importance of 
the House of Lords, he said :— 

It might be sible that a Bill, after having been read a 
second time in he Hears of Commons, should then go fora 
second reading to the House of Lords. If it passed, the principle 
of the measure could have been accepted by both Houses, and 
nothing would remain but the discussion of its details. If the 
House of Lords refused to give the Bill a second reading, the 
House of Commons would be spared the necessity of a pro- 
tracted discussion in Committee. 

In other words, the House of Commons need not 
trouble itself to proceed to the details of legislation 
until it gets the permission of the House of Lords to 
do so. Likea French departmental council, it is to 
express its wishes, and then the House of Lords, if it 
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sees fit, will graciously permit an attempt to be 
made to carry those wishes into effsct—subject, of 
course, to its own final revision. It would be a 
simpler method of effecting the same end to give 
the House of Lords the sole right of initiating 
Bills, and to confine the legislative work of the 
House of Commons to the passing of abstract 
resolutions. Only that would give the Upper 
House very much more work to do than it would 
like. 


Now that the Liberal Unionists have practically 
ceased to exist as a party—except, perhaps, for the 
moment, in Central Birmingham— it is important to 
point out to those recalcitrants among them who once 
were Radicals that they will soon have to sacrifice 
more of their most cherished convictions in the cause 
of the Union. The Anglican element in the Tory 
party, through Mr. Balfour at St. Helens and 
the Dean of St. Paul’s in Friday’s Times, 
have taken occasion to reassert the familiar 
demands recently formulated afresh on behalf of 
denominational schools—claims which, if they are 
ever satisfied, will effectually upset the educational 
system of the country in the supposed interest of 
the Established Church. We have pointed out 
elsewhere that Mr. Chamberlain may very likely 
have to help to satisfy similar claims on the 
part of the Roman Catholics of Manitoba; but 
then Mr. Chamberlain’s creed has lost something of 
its earlier rigidity, and Manitoba is a long way off. 
But we should like to know what the other survivors 
of the Birmingham Education League think of the 
plan, and especially how the Nonconformist Unionist 
Association like the prospect of a change which is 
almost certain to be forced upon them if the majority 
for the present Government at the polls should be at 
all considerable. 





WE refer elsewhere to the protest of certain 
Fellows of the Royal Society against Sir John 
Lubbock’s extraordinary conduct in regard to the 
scheme for a Teaching University for London. His 
action, and his reply to the protest, indicate 
either that he cares very little about the success 
of the scheme, or possibly that he does not entirely 
appreciate the function of a Statutory Commission. 
Such a body is by its nature both judicial and 
legislative, and it is contrary to constitutional prac- 
tice to submit its work for ratification to any other 
body than Parliament itself, subject to an ap- 
peal to the Privy Council by any of the parties 
eoncerned. Yet Sir John Lubbock proposes to refer 
the scheme as a whole to the Convocation of London 
University—which is only one of the bodies concerned 
—and to take the votes by voting papers; so that the 
fate of University learning in London may be settled 
by the votes of provincial and colonial graduates. 
Convocation has already twice accepted the appoint- 
ment of a Statutory Commission, and his proposal 
means that a plébiscite shall be taken on an intricate 
and complicated scheme by people who have neither 
the ability to judge of its details nor any interest in 
the educational needs of London. 





THE very influential meeting which assembled at 
the invitation of the Prince of Wales in St. James’s 
Palace on Tuesday afternoon, in support of the 
British School of Greek archwology at Athens, 
furnished an occasion for the announcement of yet 
another good deed on the part of the late Govern- 
ment. The Treasury, under Sir William Harcourt, 
had decided to grant the school £500 a year for five 
years; and on this matter the new Coalition Govern- 
ment has not proved reactionary. This grant 
amounts to one-third of the minimum income for 
which the school asks. It ought to serve as a 
stimulus to the many wealthy men—now more than 
ever interested in Greek archwology—who could 
easily help on the work. The object is not merely 











to train specialists, whose researches and judgments 
lie rather beyond the scope of the general public. 
There is the educational advantage dwelt on by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, of picturing ancient 
Athens to oneself and to one’s pupils too. The 
school, as another speaker said, might easily be the 
meeting-point for all cultured English visitors to 
Athens. And there is a vast deal of research still 
to be done—classical, post-classical, and, as Mr. 
Gladstone’s letter read at the meeting noticed, pre- 
historic. Nor must it be forgotten how little, rela- 
tively, we can ever know from purely literary sources 
of the minor states of Greece or the origin of Greek 
civilisation. There are numerous fields available, 
which are being occupied (as at Olympia and Delphi) 
by students from other nations with larger means 
available. England, historically the chief nurse of 
Hellenic study, ought to be at least on an equality 
in it to-day with France, Germany, and America. 
And, as the Duke of Sparta indicated in the spirited 
little speech which was one of the unexpected 
pleasures of the meeting, it is well both for us and 
for Greece that there should be the opportunity for 
international intercourse. 


THE visit of the Italian Fleet to 
Portsmouth will, no doubt, be in- 
vested with a profound political 
significance by the Italian semi-official Press. That 
is only natural, since the present rulers of Italy 
urgently need every bit of support they can manage 
to get, and have always been ludicrously ready to 
advertise the fact that Italy is a Great Power and a 
leading factor in European politics. But we regret 
to see that so important a paper as the Temps has 
fallen into the same delusion. Last Thursday it 
published an article treating the festivities at 
Spithead as a counter-demonstration deliberately 
planned by both Cabinets as a reply to that of the 
French and Russian squadrons at Kiel—a formal 
announcement of the existence of an Anglo-Italian 
understanding (limited, indeed, to the Mediter- 
ranean) in case of war! Now, whatever other 
nations may do, we in England do not do these 
things. Not even an Ashmead-Bartlett Govern- 
ment—if one were possible out of dreamland, 
and certainly not the late Liberal Government, 
under whose rule the visit was originally arranged 
—would take the opportunity of a visit of a 
foreign fleet to “demonstrate” anything except 
the national hospitality. Practically every English- 
man, except some fervent Roman Catholics, has 
a cordial feeling for the Italian Kingdom and 
its people. Those of us who are old enough 
have watched its formation and growth with hearty 
sympathy, and we all hope that it may recover from 
its present sore trials. But we should be very glad 
to see a French or a Russian squadron likewise; and 
we do not advertise our political connections to the 
accompaniment of champagne corks and fireworks. 
If we found it necessary to make them known at all, 
our methods would be more direct and our announce- 
ments more specific. 


ABROAD. 





WE believe ourselves the “ understanding ” con- 
sists simply in a recognition of obvious facts. It 
might be to the interest of both countries that their 
fleets should co-operate if there were a European 
war. But we do not for an instant believe that the 
conditions of such co-operation have ever been de- 
fined, or that the definition is binding if it exists. 


Tue French Chamber will probably have ad- 
journed before these lines are read, in view of the 
approach of the departmental elections, which are 
fixed for the 26th inst. Its treatment of the Budget 














Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bayant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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has been somewhat peculiar. It has postponed the 
proposals for a reform of taxation, for the most part 
—including the revision of the succession duty 
and M. Cavaignac’s income-tax scheme—and has 
treated the question of the taxation of alcoholic 
liquor in a manner which, in strictness, ought to 
have upset the present Ministry. It has passed 
a resolution in favour of freeing “hygienic bever- 
ages” (wine, beer, and cider) from taxation, has 
declared in favour of a Government monopoly of 
alcohol, and of temporarily raising the spirit 
duties by about eighty per cent., to stop the 
gap left in the Kstimates by the first resolu- 
tion, and eventually to be filled by the lengthy 
measure which will be necessitated by the 
second. Finally,” it has directed the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill embodying its resolu- 
tions six months hence, the Government—through 
the Premier—declaring its opposition to the whole 
scheme. The income tax, the hope of the Radicals 
and Socialists, and terror of Conservative Re- 
publicans, was brought forward on Tuesday by 
M. Cavaignac in a highly technical form, and in 
such a way as to invite an opinion in its favour 
from the Chamber, in preparation for a fuller dis- 
cussion in October or November next. But the 
motion was rejected by 298 to 236, greatly to the 
indignation of the mover and his Radical and 
Socialist supporters. 


Tue retirement of Herr von Hammerstein from 
the editorship of the Kreuz Zeitung, the chief organ 
of late of reactionary tendencies in Germany, may 
raise some hopes in the minds of the Emperor and 
his advisers that the Conservative party, once their 
natural support, may be returning to a more manage- 
able state. Herr von Hammerstein—who retires for 
personal reasons, under the pressure of grave charges 
which he intends to have sifted in a court of law, 
and (it is said) because his staff have declined to 
work with him any longer—has been the chief 
agent in the agrarian movement and in the alliance 
between his party and Anti-Semitism. It is hoped 
that they may now moderate these erratic tendencies. 
But in Prussia, at any rate, they continue to give 
trouble to the Government. Two years ago certain 
- great Prussian landowners, formerly exempted from 
the land tax as holding directly of the Empire, and 
whose rights had subsequently been purchased by 
the State, were required to return part of their 
indemnity. The Prussian Parliament has just voted 
therepayment of the sum in question—about £800,000 
—in spite of the opposition of the Finance Minister, 
Herr Miquel. Again, a motion to appoint a com- 
mittee with a view to facilitating the division of the 
great estates in East Prussia, and also actively sup- 
ported by Herr Miquel, has been defeated in the 
Upper House. But, of course, the Prussian Ministry 
is independent of adverse votes in Parliament, even 
in the House of Commons. 


AFFAIRS in Macedonia seem tending towards a 
crisis. The Macedonian officers in the Bulgarian 
army are said to be joining the insurgents; and 
though the reports of insurgent successes must be 
taken with considerable deductions, there is little 
doubt, as we said last week, that the situation is 
serious and the troubles increasing. The Bulgarian 
Government has promised to do its best to check the 
agitation and prevent the insurgents from receiving 
reinforcements across its frontier. But what it can 
do in that way is probably not much. Early this 
week, in answer to the representations of the 
Powers, it issued a State Paper which artlessly 
tells the exact truth. The Armenian agitation 
started that in Macedonia, and the Macedonians will 
expect whatever the Armenians get. If so,a general 
scheme will be necessary for the improvement of the 
condition of the Christians of Turkey. The Powers 
and the Porte must wish that the latter had fallen 











in with the line of conduct suggested by our action, 
and settled its difficulties one by one. 


THE late Vice-Chancellor Robinson 
was a son of Mr. W. F. Robinson, 
who held in his time a leading 
position in the mercantile world in Liverpool. He 
was born in the year 1832, and was the eldest and 
the last survivor of five brothers, the youngest of 
whom, Alfred, the distinguished tutor of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, died only a few months ago. William 
Robinson was educated at Bonn, under Dr. Perry, 
and at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took 
his degree in 1853, attaining the honourable position 
of 24th Wrangler in the Mathematical Tripos of that 
year. After being called to the Bar in 1856, he 
practised both in the Chancery Courts in London, 
where his thorough knowledge of law, especially in 
matters relating to trade and commerce, steadily 
won for him a high position, and also in the Chan- 
cery Court of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 
After becoming a Q.C., Mr. Robinson, in addition to 
his practice in several courts, took, from the time 
of its foundation, a very useful part upon the 
Bar Committee, over the meetings of which he 
presided as Vice-Chairman; and to his duties 
there, as well as on the Bench of the Inner 
Temple, he gave freely the benefit of his sound 
judgment and the business capacity which he 
possessed in a remarkable degree. In 1887 he was 
appointed standing counsel to the Secretary of State 
for India, and he continued to hold that appoint- 
ment until, in 1893, he succeeded Sir Henry Bristowe 
as Vice-Chancellorof the County Palatineof Lancester. 
He discharged the duties of that important post, for 
the work of which he proved himself, and was 
expected, to be admirably fitted by his judicial 
temperament and conscientious thoroughness, until 
his last fatal illness seized him whilst actually 
sitting in court last Tuesday week. He took 
a keen interest in literature and art, and especially 
in painting, in which he himself delighted to work 
asan amateur. His genial, generous, and sympathetic 
disposition endeared him to a large circle of friends. 
He was throughout his life a Liberal in politics, and 
in 1880 contested East Surrey, but unsuccessfully. 


OBITUARY. 





Proressor JuLius Zupirza, of Berlin, was one of 
those English scholars of Germany to whom we owe 
most of our knowledge of the history and philology 
of our mother tongue.—Mr. James Watson had 
been Conservative M.P. for Shrewsbury from 
1885 to 1892.—Count Auguste Salimbeni had 
achieved some note as an African traveller.— 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho was a well-known prima 
donna of French nationality. 








BEFORE THE BATTLE. 





O-DAY the first polls in a momentous election 
will be taken. A week hence we shall probably 
know, with all the precision needed for practical 
purposes, the composition of the House of Commons. 
It is useless in these circumstances to speculate upon 
the verdict that is about to emerge from the ballot 
boxes. Nobody on either side can foretell the result 
of a contest in which both sides seem to be equally 
matched. Whether that result be favourable or the 
reverse, the Liberal party will continue to live and 
to prosper; nor will its vitality be injuriously 
affected by any passing defeat. It has at least one 
great advantage over the party to which it is opposed 
to-day, and to which it has been opposed ever since 
the present era of Constitutional liberty began. It 
is the party of progress, the party of life. Beaten 
in one battle, it lives to fight another, and always 
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it fights it upon ground won from the enemy. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the history of the 
dying century than the steadiness of the advance of 
Liberal thought and feeling. No reverse in the day 
of conflict stays that advance. It is as irresistible 
as the in-coming tide of the Atlantic itself. Let 
anyone who feels disposed to dispute this fact look 
back for one-and-twenty years to 1874. That was 
the year of the greatest Liberal reverse of the last 
half-century. ‘Toryism, torn from its old foot-holds, 
seemed to have won the most wonderful of triumphs, 
and the cause of Progress seemed to have met with a 
defeat which could never be reversed. Yet less than 
six years afterwards the Liberal party came back to 
power, not to take up its work at the point at which 
it had been left in 1874, but to carry it on from a 
new vantage ground far in advance of that from 
which it had been dislodged by the successful rally 
of the Tories under Mr. Disraeli. What happened 
then would assuredly happen again if the Liberal 
party were to suffer defeat in the present election. 
The cause of Reaction might triumph ia Parliament, 
but the more visibly it triumphed there, the more 
certainly would the other cause—the cause of 
Progress—advance in the constituencies. 

We can await the result of this General Election, 
therefore, with complete equanimity. To suppose 
that the vital principles of our national life will be 
stifled because Lord Salisbury and his Brummagen 
allies happen to win a majority next week would be 
as absurd as to suppose that the sun stood still when 
his recantation was dragged from the lips of Galileo. 
For our part, we decline to believe that, even with 
all the spurious and unfair advantages they enjoy 
under the present electoral system, they will win 
this triumph. If they should do so, the blame will 
rest upon those men in our own party who have not 

iven their loyal co-operation to their leader on the 
field of battle. The Liberal party can win, and will 
win, if there is genuine loyalty and discipline among 
those who are supposed to direct its fortunes. The 
one great question with which we have to deal is not 
Home Rule for Ireland—though we stand as firmly 
as ever we did by the cause of Home Rule. Nor is 
it the passing of the Local Veto Bill—though tem- 
perance reform on the lines of popular control holds 
a leading place in the programme of the Liberal 
party. The question of the hour is the question of 
tne House of Lords. It is upon that question before 
any other that the country will pronounce during 
the next ten days. Readers of this journal have no 
need to hear anything further from us as to its 
paramount importance. For many months past we, 
at least, have tried to set the case against the Peers 
in its true light before the country. The House of 
Lords as a legislative institution stands condemned 
not only by the canons of liberty and the instincts of 
the nation, but by its own shameful history. It has 
been denounced in turn by every man who has ever 
had a prominent place in the Liberal party, including 
not a few men who are at this moment standing as 
its defenders. But its most powerful assailant has 
been itself. It might have been supposed that at 
the moment when it was being dragged to the bar of 
sme opinion to answer for its offences it would 
1ave sought to avoid any addition to the long indict- 
ment already laid against it. But there is no limit 
to the folly of the Peers, or to their arrogance; and 
so at the very time when they are being put upon 
their trial they have been careful to aggravate their 
evil-doing. Friday and Saturday of last week were 
memorable in the history of the House of Lords. 
On Friday it accepted Mr. Asquith’s Factory and 
Workshop Bill, not because it liked the measure or 
— of it, but because Lord Salisbury, as the 
chief electioneerer of the Tory party, wished the Bill 











to pass in order that the Liberals might be deprived 
of a cry in the General Election. At the same 
sitting it threw out the Irish Municipal Franchise 
Bill, not because it could pretend that it was not 
a good measure, but again because Lord Salisbury 
desired to conciliate a handful of bitter Orangemen 
in Ireland. There was not even a pretence of principle 
or of consistency in the action of the Peers so far as 
these Bills were concerned. They liked one just as 
little as they liked the other. If they had done 
what they wished to do they would have rejected 
both. But they accepted one because Lord Salisbury 
told them to do so, and Lord Salisbury as head of a 
Tory Government is supreme in this committee of 
titled Tories. 

If Englishmen are insensible to the iniquity of 
such conduct as this they are unworthy of the liberties 
they now enjoy. Andif they wish to see the ignominy 
of the position in which they are placed with regard 
to the Peers, they have only to read the speech in 
which Lord Salisbury attacked Lord Rosebery at the 
sitting of the House of Lords on Saturday. Lord 
Salisbury can do anything he likes with the House 
of Lords, except induce it to act fairly in any matter 
in which the personal interests of its members happen 
to be at variance with those of the nation. There is 
no political principle, however strenuously held, 
which it will not abjure under his orders. There is 
no act of injustice which it will not perpetrate—pro- 
vided always it be not an act of injustice to the 
sacred rights of the landlord. Yet this being the 
case, Lord Salisbury had the courage last Saturday 
to tell us that the House of Lords was there as 
the protector of the rights of the nation, and he 
ventured to appeal to popular support for it. The 
five hundred landlords who by the accident of an 
accident have been placed in the gilded chamber of 
the Peers, and over whom nobody has any control 
but the present Tory Prime Minister, are to have 
the right of defying the will of the nation, and 
thwarting the work of every Liberal Administration 
with impunity, and they are to be allowed to do this 
in the name of popular rights and popular liberties ! 

We must leave this grotesque defence of the 
most contemptible and mischievous legislative as- 
sembly in Christendom to speak for itself. In no 
other country in the world would Lord Salisbury 
and the Duke of Argyll have dared to speak as they 
did on Saturday. Anywhere else their arguments 
would have been drowned in universal laughter, and 
they themselves would have been covered with the 
pitiless ridicule of mankind. It is only in England, 
where our habits of mind are essentially conservative, 
where we are slow to up-root old buildings, even 
when they constitute public nuisances and public 
dangers, and where, above all, we have contracted 
an unfortunate reverence not for worth itself, but 
for its sham counterfeit, rank, that preposterous 
nonsense of this kind is even listened to. But 
though we listen to it, we can hardly be deceived by 
it. An immense mass of the people of Great 
Britain, including the whole Liberal party, are 
resolved that sooner or later this iniquitous im- 
posture shall be extinguished. It may be, and 
we trust it will be, extinguished by the vote of next 
week. As we have said before, it will be the fault of 
those among our own party if this is not accom- 
plished. But it is a mistake to suppose that a Tory 
success in this election will leave the House of Lords 
stronger than it was before. We admit its strength 
as an injustice which in the course of time has 
taken deep root in the national soil; but that 
strength is hardly likely to be increased by such 
an attack upon it as that which is now being made 
by the flower of the Liberal army. On the contrary, 
it will be sapped and broken by that attack, and will 
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remain as an obstacle to be easily disposed of in 
the not distant future, when the coalition Govern- 
ment has gone the inevitable way of all coalitions. 








LORD SALISBURY AND TURKEY. 





E believe that no small proportion of the new 

coalition shares the apprehension with which 
all Liberals look forward to the possible triumph of 
Lord Salisbury in the appeal to the country. The 
fires of 1876 are not yet quite extinguished, even in 
the breasts of the ex-Liberals, and the fear that 
Lord Salisbury’s return to power may mean a modi- 
fication, if not a reversal, of our policy in the East, 
causes alarm to others besides the followers of Lord 
Rosebery. We trust most sincerely that during his 
term of office, be it long or short, Lord Salisbury 
may succeed in dispelling these alarms. But for 
the present the outlook is distinctly discouraging. 
Already the evil consequences of the change of 
Government are to be seen in Turkey. The snatch 
vote which upset the Liberal Government three 
weeks ago had far-reaching consequences. From 
the Sultan downwards, every instrument of Mussul- 
man tyranny and oppression in the Ottoman Empire 
hailed that incident as a* glorious victory, whilst 
every victim of an intolerable cruelty felt it as a 
blow. At Constantinople the first result of the 
change of Government was the suspension of the 
efforts that England, France, and Russia were 
making to secure some kind of protection for the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan. It was England 
that had, from the first, taken the leading part in 
those efforts. France and Russia had seconded 
them loyally, but the whole initiative rested with 
the British ambassador to the Porte. Sir Philip 
Currie had made the cause of the oppressed 
Armenians his own, and had maintained it with a 
zeal and thoroughness which cannot be too highly 
commended. His French and Russian colleagues, 
whilst they supported him with a praiseworthy 
tenacity, allowed him an honourable precedence in 
fighting the battle of the oppressed Christians. But 
the change of Government paralysed Sir Philip 
Currie’s hands—paralysed them at the moment when 
it seemed that they were about to reap a great 
success. Since then the Sultan has been triumphant. 
From the first he had reckoned upon a defeat of 
Lord Rosebery’s administration as one of the means 
by which he might escape from the pressure of 
Europe. Turkish diplomacy, whilst singularly blind 
with regard to the greater issues of events, is wonder- 
fully acute in its perception of those smaller incidents 
which from time to time seem to stay the progress 
of the world. The fact that the Sultan’s English 
friends, or mercenaries, had been proved to be right 
when they warned him that Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment might speedily disappear, has filled him with an 
inordinate confidence in the future. Fate, in the shape 
of Mr. St. John Brodrick, has interposed once more 
on his behalf, and has delivered the Armenians tem- 
porarily into the hands of his ravishers and outrage- 
mongers. And this interposition came at the very 
moment when it seemed that he must of necessity 
yield. Is he not justified in believing that for the 
present, at least, he is safe, and that he may con- 
tinue to torture and oppress his Christian subjects 
with impunity ? 

This is no party question, and in what we have 
to say regarding it we appeal just as strongly to 
Conservatives as to Liberals. We shall be loth to 
believe so badly of our fellow-countrymen as to 
assume that there is any considerable party in the 





State which is prepared to condone or defend the 
hideous crimes that, at this very hour, are being 
perpetrated upon great numbers of innocent men 
and women in Asia Minor. We may go further, 
and say that if there is any political party upon 
which the oppressed Armenians have a special claim, 
it is the Conservative party. It was that party which 
in 1878 stood between the Sultan and the punish- 
ment that he had so richly earned. It was a 
Tory Government—a Government in which the 
present Prime Minister occupied the second place— 
that delivered the Armenians once more into the 
cruel keeping of the Turks. It was Lord Salisbury 
himself who set his hand to the treaty that gave 
us something like a Protectorate over Asia Minor. 
By that treaty we undertook to guard the Asiatic 
dominions of the Turk from Russian attack, and, in 
doing so, we made ourselves morally responsible 
for the protection of those Christians whose only 
hope lay in the advance of Russia. These are facts 
that cannot be contradicted, and we would commend 
them most earnestly to the attention of Conservative 
electors. Their confidence in Lord Salisbury may 
be so great that they will not countenance the idea 
that he may contemplate leaving the Armenians at 
the mercy of the monsters who now hold them in 
their grasp. But, if that be so, they might at least 
make it certain that the Tory candidates for whom 
they vote are sound upon this question. It is their 
plain duty to satisfy themselves upon this point, and 
to ascertain beyond the possibility of doubt that the 
Ministry they are supporting will stand by the cause 
of freedom and Christianity in Turkey. If they fail 
to do this they will incur a terrible responsibility, 
and they may make themselves the participants in a 
national crime. Let them remember that some of 
their own most trusted leaders, such as the Duke 
of Argyll and the Duke of Westminster, feel as 
strongly as we do upon this subject, and let them 
make it certain that Lord Salisbury, so long as 
he remains in office, will carry out the policy of 
these men rather than that of the murderers and 
outrage-mongers of Stamboul. 

We cannot believe that there is any need to 
impress the importance of the Armenian question 
upon Liberals. Long ago they learnt from the 
lips of Mr. Gladstone their true duty with regard to 
the Sultan and his Christian subjects. Though they 
are, happily, free from any complicity in the shame- 
ful diplomacy of 1878, they have inherited from 
their fathers their traditional responsibility for the 
maintenance of the Ottoman Empire. It was the 
blood and the gold of England which saved that 
Empire from destruction forty years ago, and it 
is under the protection of English bayonets that the 
infamous cruelties of the Pashas have been since 
committed. They cannot have forgotten these facts, 
nor can they have forgotten the part played by 
Lord Salisbury as the lieutenant of Lord Beaconsfield 
seventeen years ago. They would be false to all 
their traditions and all their principles if they did 
not now make it clear that they will give no help 
to any man who can be suspected of a willingness to 
lend the support of England to the existing tyranny 
at Constantinople. The state of things in Armenia, 
it must be remembered, is now worse than it ever 
was before. Europe has been thrilled with horror 
by the story of the massacre at Sassoun, a story 
which has received full official confirmation. At 
that place all the atrocities of Tatar-Bazardjik, the 
atrocities which led to the uprising of opinion in 
Eogland in 1876, and to the Russo-Turkish War, 
have been repeated. We hear of no wholesale 
massacres at present, but that is simply because the 
cowards at Stamboul have quailed before the storm 
of indignation which their crimes have raised. Yet, 
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although there are no wholesale massacres going on 
at this moment, day by day and hour by hour the 
same horrors are being repeated in different places 
upon isolated individuals. The property, the honour, 
and the lives of the Armenian Christians are 
absolutely at the mercy of the savage horde who 
rule over them. Thousands of these unhappy 
creatures are now in prison, innocent of all offence. 
Thousands more have been ruined, and day by 
day death and dishonour in their most cruel forms 
fall to the lot of others. This is the state of things 
with which Lord Rosebery’s Government was at- 
tempting to deal when it left office. It is this 
shocking state of affairs that now confronts Lord 
Salisbury. If it should not be ended forthwith, and 
if the Armenians should be left to meet their miser- 
able doom, the fault will be that of the electors 
of the United Kingdom. They have it in their 
power to see that the Government of Great Britain 
stands by the great cause of humanity. If they fail 
to exercise that power, theirs will be the shame. 








THE FIGHT IN LONDON, 





| ee DON has this year its usual advantage of cast- 

ing a very early vote in the borough elections, 
and the 'l'ories, we see, are calculating upon its giving 
a distinct lead in the reactionary direction. They 
have two signs, and, so far as we know, only two, to 
support this inference. One is the result of the 
Walworth election the other day; the other, the 
result of the County Council elections last March. 
Walworth, as we have said on another occasion, 
offers the slenderest ground for any sweeping con- 
clusions. It was represented by a member who did 
nothing to attach it to, but a good deal to detach 
it from, the Liberal party, and it is an almost 
invariable rule that a constituency in such cir- 
cumstances should go Tory at the first vacancy. 
The County Council results were at first sight 
more imposing, but we can only say that we shall be 
very well content if the results of the Liberal party 
next week are only as good as the results to the 
Progressives last March. The whole combined force 
of Toryism and Unionism was exercised for the 
purpose of crushing the Progressives, and the result 
was to leave them with half the representation of 
London. Since that contest was for the first time 
conducted on purely political lines, we may perhaps 
hope that it was a better index to the political 
situation in London than either of the contests 
which preceded it. 

There is, therefore, no reason why London 
Liberals should fight with faint hearts or pre- 
sentiments of disaster, on Monday and Tuesday. To 
forecast the results, or to talk dogmatically about 
them, is indeed wholly impossible at this stage. 
Political meteorology is a slippery science every- 
where, but in London there are elements which 
baffle calculation. You can argue with no certainty 
from a previous election, because you have no 
guarantee that you are dealing with anything like 
the same groups of people. For the London electors 
consist in large part ot those whom Lord Salisbury 
has politely called “mere vagrants ’—working men 
who move with their work from one division to 
another, or who are moved on by “improving” land- 
lords from north to south of the Thames. We are 
told that even from Walworth, where the bye-election 
took place only a few weeks ago, there have since 
been sufficient removals to make the result of next 
week, whether for better or worse, a new and uncer- 
tain quantity. This introduces a fine speculative 











element into a London election, which is no doubt 
interesting to sportsmen, but also most bewildering 
to organisers. Success at this period of the year 
is in part a matter of hunting up removals, and 
in part of finding carriages to take them to the 
poll from distant places. The party of wealth is 
inevitably at an advantage in the latter respect, but 
in the other there is no sign that Liberals have been 
less active than their opponents. What an enormous 
inconvenience the present electoral system is, and 
what a vast disfranchisement it probably involves, 
may be conjectured from the fact that no Londoner 
will be a voter in the district where he resides, 
unless he took up his residence there in August, 
1893, or before that date. All others will either be 
disfranchised or have to seek for their polling station 
in the district of their old residence, which may be 
miles distant from their present homes. 

The normal attitude of Liberals in London 
should always be the aggressive. They hold a 
minority of seats, and have consequently more 
chances of attack. But that is not all. The average 
majority in Liberal constituencies is more than 
double the average majority in Tory constituencies 
—a fact which should make the chances of winning 
greater, and the chances of losing less. We won 
ten seats at the last election in London — Ber- 
mondsey, Bow and Bromley, Central Finsbury, West 
Islington, North Kensington, North Lambeth, Lime- 
house, West Newington, St. George’s in the East, 
Walworth, North West Ham, and South West Ham. 
Of these North West Ham and Central Finsbury are 
certainly held by very narrow majorities, and there 
are the chances of war to reckon with in some of 
the others. Every vote will be needed in St. 
George’s in the East to counteract the strange 
influence which Mr. Harry Marks seems to exert 
over that constituency, and in Walworth to loosen 
the hold which the recent bye-election has given 
Mr. Bailey. North Lambeth is also under the cir- 
cumstances a hard fight for Mr. Trevelyan, but 
we have the best hopes of his retaining that seat. 
But though we may lose a few of these, there are 
chances all over London of retrieving the losses 
by capturing Tory seats. The four divisions of St. 
Pancras all returned Liberals in 1885, and we shall be 
disappointed if Mr.Costeiloe and Dr. Collins do not re- 
capture the Eastand West. In the North Mr. Bolton. 
ought to be replaced by a good Liberal, and even 
the South is not past praying for. Again, Mr. Charles 
Russell is making an excellent fight in Central 
Hackney, and, with the name of Russell to help him, 
should have a good chance of winning. Mr. Dickin- 
son also should have much more than a chance in 
Stepney. In South London Mr. Macnamara is 
making a gallant fight against Mr. Darling at 
Deptford, and in Peckham there is more than a 
possibility of a Liberal win. In the west Mr. Stead- 
man will do the utmost for Hammersmith, where 
we can hardly doubt that there is a majority of 
Liberal votes, if they can only be found and brought 
up. That is, indeed, the problem everywhere. 
London is never polled out at a Parliamentary 
election, and the question for both sides is which 
can bring up the residuum. 

Let us return for a moment to the recent County 
Council elections, and see what light they throw on 
the situation. If we assume that the Unionists have 
a specially good chance in those Liberal con- 
stituencies where they hold the County Council 
seats, we must make the same assumption of the 
Unionist constituencies which are held by Pro- 
gressives in the County Council. On this assumption 
we should say that there was grave danger for the 
Liberals in North Kensington and St. George’s in 
the East (both of which constituencies are occupied 
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by two Moderates), and that there was some risk 
in Kennington and Whitechapel, which are each 
represented by one Moderate and one Progressive. 
But now observe the other side. There are no less 
than eight Unionist constituencies which are repre- 
sented by two Progressives each on the County 
Council. These are Fulham, Central Hackney, 
Kast Islington, North Islington, South Islington, 
Peckham, West St. Pancras, and Stepney. We by 
no means predict that all these will be captured; 
but if the argument is good for one side, it is good 
for the other. 

We are not going to be rash enough to predict 
any precise figure for the results, and we freely 
admit that there are enough uncertainties to reduce 
all calculations to folly. But what can be said, and 
what it is useful to say, on the eve of a battle, is this. 
There is positively nothing in the portents which 
need inspire any Liberal with fear, or lead him to 
enter upon the fight with a sinking heart. There 
are chances of winning as well as chances of losing; 
it promises to be a square fight, in which hard work 
all through the hours of polling will make its 
mark on the result. There is not a vote to spare, 
and there are heavy odds to fight against in some 
constituencies ; but it is a fight which in London, as 
elsewhere, may be undertaken with cheerfulness and 
courage. 








A PROBLEM FOR MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


is a strange choice that has taken the real 
master of the new Coalition Government to the 
Colonial Office. The strangeness is not merely due 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s lack of previous experience, 
apart from his brief acquaintance with the Canadian 
Fisheries question in 1888. But a Secretary of 
State for the Colonies has to deal with a multi- 
tude of problems peculiarly trying to that older 
and more rigid form of Radicalism of which Mr. 
Chamberlain was the apostle a good many years 
ago. He may have to make concessions to the 
opinionsof Maltese Catholicsor Malay Mohammedans; 
to hold the balance between whites and negroes 
in a West India island; to see that the native 
races of South Africa are not thrust down into 
bondage, or that the Kanakas who are brought to 
Queensland are not victims of a slave trade. His 
earlier standards of political right and wrong are in 
a climate and atmosphere where he must be only too 
ready to regard them as wholly unreliable. So, at any 
rate, he will be told by the classes of people who are 
most vocal in colonial matters, whether in the 
Colonies or at home. If he does not look first of all 
to their interests, he will be ferociously abused as a 
Little Englander, a parochial Radical, a traitor to 
the Empire. It is conceivable that an inquiring 
casuist, with a taste for self-vivisection, might 
take such a post in order to make researches into 
the flexibility of his own creed. Mr. Chamberlain 
has probably no such purely scientific interests, 
and is presumably drawn to the Colonial Office 
mainly by the fact that in these days, when we have 
all been at last awakened to the greatness of cur 
Empire, some knowledge of it affords the readiest 
ar ae any for the post of Prime Minister. We 
now that in most respects his earlier Radical creed 
is adaptable enough. His speech in support of Mr. 
Henry M. Stanley last Saturday afternoon indicates 
that he has been carried away by that enthusiasm 
for new markets for British produce which reminds 
the student of those exaggerations of eighteenth- 
century mercantilism which were exposed by Adam 
Smith more than a century ago. We gather from 





an unfortunate speech of his shortly before his 








elevation that he is quite ready to wave the Union 
Jack in the face of France at critical moments. We 
do not know how long his opportunities may last. 
Next week may dash his hopes, or the most strangely 
compounded Government in all the chemistry of 
politics may speedily be disintegrated by a spontane- 
ous explosion. But, if it holds together long enough, 
Mr. Chamberlain may have to face a problem which 
is likely to upset a Canadian Ministry, to break up 
parties, to put a severe strain on the Federal bond 
of the Dominion, and to revive religious animosities 
in a part of the Empire where they are hardly less 
acute than in Ulster itself. 

The question of the school system in Manitoba 
came under the notice of English readers this spring 
at a very opportune time. The echoes of the great 
School Board contest had hardly died away, and Lord 
Salisbury, who certainly has not qualified himself for 
the Premiership by any study of the Colonies, had 
just appealed to experience “in Canada and else- 
where,” as affording a solution of the question of 
religious teaching in schools on lines satisfactory 
to the supporters of denominationalism. As we 
pointed out at the time, his appeal applied only to 
Ontario and Quebec, and was contradicted by the 
facts of the situation in Manitoba. That province 
had formerly a denominational system, chiefly for 
the benefit of the French Catholic inhabitants, rest- 
ing upon provincial legislation, and not (like those of 
Ontario and Quebec) on provisions of the Federal 
Constitution. In 1890 this system was abolished 
and a uniform “ unsectarian”’ type of schools sub- 
stituted. Ever since then the Catholics of the 
province have been agitating for its restoration, 
and in January last the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council decided that their grievance 
was real and remediable by Federal action. 
The Dominion Government, alter a legal argu- 
ment with representatives of the Provincial 
Government, issued a remedial order in virtue of the 
general powers vested in it for the preservation of 
peace and the good government of the Dominion, 
requiring the restoration of the state of things which 
existed before 1590. The Manitoban Government 
replied about three weeks ago by a polite refusal— 
at least, so it must be interpreted by any ordinary 
reader. We gather from its text, and from the 
explanations of it in the Provincial Legislature, that 
the demand of the Dominion Government, taken 
literally, involves absurdities. Before 1890 school 
rates were not payable unless the ratepayer had a 
school of his own persuasion within reach. Thus, if 
the Duke of Norfolk had bought up a thousand 
acres of land in a purely Protestant district in 
Manitoba and held it for the “ unearned increment,” 
he would have been exempt from school rate. 
It is hardly desirable to restore these exemp- 
tions. Moreover, the Provincial Government can- 
not pledge the Legislature to support it, or to 
give effect to the proposed Federal legislation, which, 
it contends, will require—if it is to be carried 
out—legislation with which constitutionally the 
Federal Government can have nothing to do. In 
short, the answer reads like u polite negative, ac- 
companied by some sarcastic hints that the Federal 
Government has not studied the question adequately. 
Now, religious feeling is not primarily, so far as 
can be gathered, the motive of the refusal. The 
Manitoban Government say, with obvious truth, that 
the Catholic example willbe followed by the Anglicans, 
and possibly by the Methodists and Mennonites ; and 
with three or four competing systems of schools 
in a thinly-peopled province, how can any one set 
be made efficient? Before 1890 the Catholic schools 
were inefficient; and the population grew up 


| illiterate. Moreover, the Catholic schools keep the 
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French half-breed population and the Quebec 
immigrants from amalgamating with the rest. But 
these common-sense objections have been backed by 
religious antipathies. Even in Antrim Orangeism is 
hardly more vigorous than it is in Ontario. And 
fifty Conservative members from that province and 
twenty from others are expected to desert the 
Dominion Government on the question. Accordingly 
that Government has shelved the difficulty. It has 
professed to find indications of eventual compliance 
in the Manitoban reply ; and has promised to legislate 
early next year. One of its members has resigned: 
two others have been with difficulty restrained 
from following; and altogether the crisis illustrates 
very satisfactorily what the Canadians think of 
denominational schools. 

Now, suppose the deadlock continues and the 
services of the Colonial Office are called into 
requisition, what will Mr. Chamberlain do? He first 
became conspicuous in general politicsas the champion 
of uniform secular education. His first difference 
with the main body of his party was over the com- 
promise in the Education Act of 1870. Yet, as the 
supporter of the Federal authority—which seems to 
have rather the best of the law—he will have to 
assist in forcing on a recalcitrant province a scheme 
which is avowedly denominational, clearly opposed 
to the interests of education, and to all appearance 
Separatist—a scheme which breaks up an excellent 
system of elementary schools, secures illiteracy, per- 
petuates nationalism, and strains the Federal! union. 
In a quarter of a century Mr. Chamberlain’s affinities 
have altered a good deal. If he is not driven from 
office by the elections, or afterwards, will his 
strongest principles be found to have altered too? 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK AND LONDON 


UNIVERSITY. 





HE emphatic protest published on Tuesday last 
by several of the most distinguished Fellows of 
the Royal Society against Sir John Lubbock’s elec- 
tion address calls attention to a transaction which 
seems to require defence, and illustrates the possi- 
bilities of abuse which lurk in the privilege of 
University representation. For years past the move- 
ment in favour of establishing a Teaching University 
in London has been frustrated only by the persistent 
opposition of one or two groups in the University 
itself. In January last, however, the Senate and 
Convocation of the University arrived at an agree- 
ment. Steps were taken to forward the appointment 
of a Statutory Commission to establish the new 
University, and it seemed as if this much-debated 
question would be happily settled at last. But now, 
on the eve of his election, Sir John Lubbock has 
reinvigorated the opponents of the scheme by lend- 
ing himself to the party of reaction, and to the 
astonishment of all friends of education, and against 
the wishes and expectations of his own immediate 
supporters, he has undertaken to become the instru- 
ment of that party in thwarting a reform which 
everyone else desires. 

The history of the question can be briefly stated. 
The original promoters of the London University 
desired to establish in London a teaching and learn- 
ing corporation, but their efforts met with partial 
disappointment, and a purely examining body was 
established instead. For many years past, however, 
a movement has been on foot for enlarging the 
functions of the present University, and for revert- 
ing to the ideal which its earliest friends had 
entertained. Ten years ago Lord Justice Fry carried 
a motion in favour of making the London University 
something more than an examining board. Lord Rose- 








bery was appointed the first president of an association 
formed to promote that object. And since 1888 two 
Royal Commissions have sat upon the question, and 
have collected an enormous mass of opinions and of 
evidence upon the subject. The result of all this 
labour has been that, after one abortive attempt 
in 1891, the Royal Commissioners have produced a 
scheme, known as the Gresham Commissioners’ 
scheme, for the reconstitution of the London Uni- 
versity, which has received the cordial assent of the 
best educational authorities in the country. Under 
this scheme the University of London would become, 
like the Universities of every other European capital, 
a teaching as well as an examining body. The old 
University would be merged in the new. Large 
representative powers would be reserved to the 
authorities of the existing University, and the present 
body of graduates would possess, for a long time to 
come, a large majority in the new Convocation. In 
spite of stubborn and inveterate opposition, this 
scheme has now been formally adopted, both by the 
Senate and by the Convocation of the existing Uni- 
versity. It has received, from the mouth of Lord 
Rosebery, the approval of the Government, and all 
who have most earnestly laboured to advance the 
cause of education in London had hoped that the 
late Parliament would pass it into law. 
Unfortunately, the Dissolution has upset these 
hopes, and has given fresh life to the irreconcilable 
opponents of the scheme. Hitherto the tactics of 
these academic obstructionists have been both ill- 
starred and uncertain. They first endeavoured to 
secure the establishment of a new University quite 
independent of the old, and to set up two co-ordinate 
Universities within the same city. That rather 
ridiculous proposal, however, did not long survive. 
They then fell back on the privileges of Convocation, 
and pleaded that the graduates of the existing 
University were unalterably opposed to the 
Commissioners’ views. Bat that plea failed 
when, in January last, Convocation formally 
adopted the Commissioners’ proposals. They have 
since endeavoured to minimise the importance 
of the vote of Convocation on the one hand, 
while on the other hand they have claimed for 
Convocation a preponderance in the settlement of 
the question which the great body of graduates do 
not desire. And now, failing all other tactics, they 
have appealed to the susceptibilities of a Parlia- 
mentary candidate, and have induced Sir John 
Lubbock to promise to oppose any Bill for the 
reorganisation of the University, unless it gives to 
Convocation—that is to say, to the group of active 
irreconcilables who still hope to induce Convocation 
to withdraw from its friendly attitude—a veto on 
the scheme en bloc. As we point out elsewhere, 
Sir John Lubbock has not yet made clear his 
reasons for assenting to their demand; and it 
is no wonder that his decision has produced 
a protest which is at once authoritative and severe. 
“The scheme of the Gresham Commissioners 
has been approved’”’—so runs the protest—“ not 
only by all the institutions concerned, but by 
the great body of educated public opinion.’’ To 
submit to Convocation the whole scheme of recon- 
struction, as Sir John Lubbock has promised to do, 
“would confer upon Convocation a right, which is 
without precedent, to supervise the acts of a Com- 
mission entrusted with the reorganisation of the 
University of which Convocation is itself a part,” 
and would, if the irreconcilable party secured their 
object, result now, at the eleventh hour, in the 
failure of the whole attempt to establish a Teaching 
University in London. We do not believe that this 
foolish proposal for undoing the labour of years 
will, even although Sir John Lubbock supports 
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it, command the assent of Parliament, or even 
of the London University itself. By all means 
let the Statutory Commission, which is _ to 
establish the new University, show the utmost con- 
sideration for the rights of Convocation and for the 
privileges and interests of all concerned. Let them, 
as Lord Rosebery suggested, vary the Gresham 
scheme in details. Let them found, if it be thought 
desirable, an examination of a separate kind for 
those students who are not under the Teaching 
University. Let them use every precaution that is 
needed to preserve unimpaired the high standard of 
the present examinations. But do not let us have 
the whole of this difficult question, which after 
infinite debate had at last reached the point of 
friendly settlement, reopened by the electioneering 
tactics of a small party whom no concessions will 
appease, and who put forward demands which are on 
the face of them as excessive as they are unworkable 
and unwise. 








FINANCE. 





HE Dissolution has not affected business so much 

as might have been expected. There are un- 
doubted signs of an improvement in trade. Prices 
in some directions are rising, especially the price of 
wool. At the wool auctions now going on there is a 
better demand both for the Continent and for the 
United States than for a very long time past, and 
the reports from the manufacturing districts are 
very good. The Board of Trade returns for June 
also are favourable. It is true that they show a 
small falling-off in the value of the exports com- 
pared with the corresponding month of last year, 
and also a falling-off in the imports. But when it is 
recollected that Whitsuntide fell in June this year 
and in May last year, and that there was one 
Sunday more, it will be seen that the returns are in 
reality far more favourable than they look at first 
sight. Upon the Stock Exchange prices continue to 
rise. Consols this week have touched 108—the 
highest price ever recorded. All first-class securities 
—Local Loan stock, Municipal stock, the Debenture 
and Preference stocks of the leading railway 
companies, Colonial stocks, and the like—are all at 
extravagantly high prices. There has been a fair 
amount of business likewise in Home Railway 
Ordinary stocks. Here at home not much is now 
done in international securities except, of course, 
American. The international stocks are mainly 
supported by the Continent; and in view of the 
coming Chinese loan, Paris is well supporting 
all the securities there dealt in. There is an 
improvement likewise in South American se- 
curities, especially Argentine, and there is a 
fair amount of business in good American bonds. 
The general public, we are happy to say, is doing 
little in American shares. They are altogether too 
speculative in character, and the prospects are too 
uncertain. But there is a good deal of gambling 
going on amongst professional operators, and there 
is a great deal doing in New York. The New York 
correspondent of the Times is giving encouragement 
to this speculation. That there has been improve- 
ment in the economic condition of the country during 
the past few months is undoubted ; but it is hardly 
wise on the part of a great English newspaper to 
put such rose-coloured statements before the public 
when it is notorious that only strong efforts 
on the part of the bond syndicate prevent gold 
from being withdrawn from the Treasury, and 
when, moreover, it is palpable to everyone 
that the Silver party is doing its best to carry 
further unwise currency legislation. The South 
African department is the most active and busy of 
all. Prices continue to rise day after day, and the 
amount of business done is steadily increasing. The 


the rise in prices during the past twelve months has 
been exceptionally great and that such a rise cannot 
be permanently maintained. 

The final settlement of the Russo-Chinese loan 
has not, as had been anticipated, caused the rise in 
silver that too many speculators were looking for. 
Whether China will buy much silver is, of course, as 
yet a matter of conjecture. The proceeds of the loan, 
it is understood, are to be paid over to Japan; but it 
does not in the least follow that Japan will take 
the money in silver. On the contrary, the likelihood 
appears to be that she will allow the money to re- 
main in Europe, and will employ it in strengthening 
her fleet. At all events, there is nothing as yet to 
show that very much silver will be bought; and if 
there is not, then it is probable that the price will 
decline somewhat, for it is known that very large 
quantities of the metal were bought speculatively 
some months ago in the expectation that the loan 
would cause a great rise. As a matter of fact, the 
price at present seems tending downwards rather 
than upwards. There is no demand for India and 
very little for any other part of the Far East. 
In the meanwhile, however, the India Council 
continues to sell its drafts fairly well. On Wednes- 
day it disposed of the 60 lakhs offered for tender at 
about Is. 1,,d. per rupee. And although trade is 
slack, it is probable that the Council will continue 
to sell, for European capitalists are about to invest 
considerable amounts in India in the extension of 
railways, especially in the construction of branch 
railways—a policy that was much favoured by Sir 
Henry Fowler. In the City money continues as 
abundant and cheap as ever. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDA Y.—Last night's meeting at the Albert 
‘2 Hall must be something of a surprise to our 
Conservative friends. In numbers, in spirit, and 
in enthusiasm, the gathering was equal to any ever 
held in that famous building, and it certainly be- 
trayed no signs of being the meeting of a beaten 
party. Lord Rosebery had a splendid reception— 
one that must confound the little knot of jeering 
malcontents who have been caballing on the Liberal 
side against his leadership. His speech was in all 
respects worthy of the occasion. It was the speech 
of a leader, and it made a direct appeal to the sym- 
pathies of his audience, which met with just as 
direct a response. Those who imagined that the 
question of the House of Lords had fallen still-born 
must be rather startled to see how it rouses the 
enthusiasm of Liberals everywhere. Lord Rosebery 
has shown the true instincts of a statesman and a 
leader in making it the paramount question of the 
election. Sir William Harcourt may think his Local 
Veto Bill ought to have precedence, just as Mr. 
Morley would give the first place to Home Rule, but 
in this matter the Liberal party is unmistakably 
with Lord Rosebery, seeing, as it does, that all other 
questions are really comprised in that of the position 
of the Peers. I agree with the Member for North- 
ampton in thinking that it is ridiculous to prophesy 
about any event that is to happen within a few days, 
so I make no prediction as to the result of the 
General Election. But one fact has been made 
abundantly clear, not only at the Albert Hall last 
night, but at every meeting of Liberals that has 
been held during the past week; that is, that the 
cry against the House of Lords—the cry raised by 
Lord Rosebery—drowns all others in the Liberal 
camp. 

London has suddenly become strangely empty, so 
far as politicians are concerned. The fighting men 





public would do well to remember, however, that 


of both parties have gone forth from Pall Mall to 
wage the great battle in the constituencies, and, as 
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a consequence, the political clubs are very dull. But 
one meets once or twice a day with some stray 
M.P. who is passing through from one constituency 
to another, and I have not yet met one man on the 
Liberal side who does not speak hopefully as to the 
result of the contest. As for my friends on the 
other side, they are still engaged in bewailing what 
they consider the unscrupulous greed of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and in denouncing Lord Salisbury for his 
weakness in yielding to the demands of that im- 
perious gentleman. To-day they have a fresh griev- 
ance against their party. It is the folly of the 
Peers yesterday in rejecting the Irish Municipal 
Franchise Bill. Mr. Redmond and his friends must 
feel rather sore at the action of their allies. 

Sunday.—The smart encounter in the House of 
Lords yesterday is distinctly of good omen for the 
Liberal party. Lord Salisbury’s attempt to blow a 
counter-blast in favour of the Peers was not very 
wise, and by no means successful; whilst Lord Rose- 
bery’s plucky defence of the nation in the anti- 
national Chamber has raised him still higher in the 
esteem of all Liberals. Indeed, the whole demon- 
stration might almost have been designed to give 
the ex-Premier an advantageous opening for a last 
speech before the election. In the meantime, whilst 
we wait for the engagement, Liberals are deriving 
immense amusement from the unconcealed perturba- 
tion and misgiving on the Tory side. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s swagger no longer offends any Radical, and 
even his bitter speech in South London yesterday 
only gives satisfaction to his opponents. It is not 
his fashion to fight the enemy in front. He has 
always preferred the more ignoble pastime of stab- 
bing the ally by his side, and Liberals are waiting 
with unconcealed satisfaction for the moment when 
the differences which are already being developed in 
the Tory camp show themselves to the world at 
large. “ He will find Lord Salisbury more than his 
match” was the confident prediction of one of the 
Prime Minister's most faithful followers yesterday, 
when some one was speaking of Mr. Chamberlain's 
arrogant self-seeking ; and it is the belief that we 
shall witness before long a stand-up fight between 
the master of Birmingham and the Lord of Hatfield 
that now fills the Radical soul with joy. That the 
present Ministry, no matter what the result of the 
General Election may be, is doomed to an early dis- 
solution, is the universal belief. I have not seen any 
reference in print to Lord Londonderry’s attitude 
towards the new Government. Asa matter of fact, 
Lord Londonderry is furious at the treatment he 
has received, and though he will certainly not 
abandon his hereditary principles even under the 
provocation given to him, he will hardly be found 
among those Tories who suffer the Brummagem 
element gladly in the present dispensation. 

Monday.—There is a general feeling of regret, 
even among Conservatives, at Mr. Balfour’s action in 
writing to Carlisle to support the opposition to Mr. 
Gully. What would have been said in the old days 
if Mr. Gladstone had written such a letter to some 
Radical who was opposing Mr. Peel at Leamington ? 
“Bad taste” is the mildest reproach I have heard 
addressed to the Tory leader in connection with this 
incident. Surely he might have allowed Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain to monopolise the 
bad taste of his party. Nobody expects anything 
else from those gentlemen, but better things are 
looked for in the case of Mr. Balfour. 

The announcement regarding Sir Henry Fowler's 
health will not surprise his friends. He has not yet 
recovered from the severe illness which laid him 
aside in the spring, and it is impossible for those who 
see him to believe that he is fit for the rough and 
tumble of an electioneering campaign. There is every 
reason to hope that a period of rest will ensure his 
complete recovery, but illness and over-work at 
present have made their mark upon him. The fact 
that he is to be opposed at this election is the best 
possible refutation of the calumny about the alleged 
“ arrangement” at Wolverhampton. His opponent 














is a Mr. Kettle, and, curiously enough, he is said to 
be a member of the Reform Club, of which Sir Henry 
Fowler himself is one of the best-known and most 
popular frequenters. It seems a pity that members 
of the same political club should be engaged in 
fighting each other at a General Election. Mr. Kettle 
might very well have selected somebody else as his 
opponent, especially as he has not the ghost of a 
chance at Wolverhampton. 

I regret to hear, from an indisputable authority, 
a very bad account of the state of things in Armenia. 
The Sultan has taken courage from the change of 
Government, and believes that he will be allowed to 
do what he likes whilst Lord Salisbury remains in 
power. So the outrage-mongers are once more at 
work, and it begins to appear as though nothing less 
than the extermination of the Christians of Asia 
Minor was aimed at by the Turks. Would that 
Mr. Gladstone still possessed the physical vigour of 
nineteen years ago! The Sultan would know then 
that he had somebody else to reckon with besides 
Lord Salisbury. 

Tuesday.—The Westminster Gazette scores heavily 
to-day with the message from Mr. Gladstone which 
it publishes. Somebody else scores heavily also, 
and that is Lord Rosebery. The ex-leader backs 
up the ex-Premier strongly in his advice to the 
electors. It is Lord Rosebery’s lead that Mr. 
Gladstone manifestly favours. Nor is it Mr. 
Gladstone alone who acknowledges that on this 
occasion it is Lord Rosebery who has struck the 
true key-note for the election. Even at Derby 
the electors have insisted upon drawing from 
Sir William Harcourt a clear and emphatic state- 
ment on the question of the House of Lords, which 
they evidently regard as being even more important 
than his Liquor Bill; whilst by far the most notice- 
able incident in Mr. Morley’s recent speech at 
Manchester was the outburst of enthusiastic cheer- 
ing in which his audience indulged when he happened 
to mention the question of the peers. It is that 
question which, in Gladstonese language, now “ holds 
the field,” and to Lord Rosebery belongs the credit 
of having placed it in its present position before the 
electors of the United Kingdom. Those of us who, 
for eighteen months past, have been insisting that 
this election must be fought upon the question of the 
House of Lords have every reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon Mr. Gladstone’s emphatic endorse- 
ment of Lord Rosebery. 

Speaking of the Westminster Gazette, it is im- 
possible to refrain from expressing one’s admira- 
tion of the brilliant political cartoons by Mr. Gould 
which are now being published nightly in that 
journal. Their mordant humour and real force are 
remarkable, and suggest the great caricaturists of 
the past rather than a living artist. Whatever else 
may be the outcome of the present election, it has 
given Mr. Gould the first place among the political 
caricaturists of our time. 

Wednesday.—Speeches, and nothing but speeches, 
unless it be Lord Rosebery’s letter in the Times, 
finishing off the unhappy Duke of Argyll. I see 
that the Times is under the impression that the 
Duke inflicted a castigation upon Lord Rosebery in 
the House of Lords on Saturday. To most persons 
it seems that it was just the reverse that happened. 
The poor Duke was very unhappy, and manifestly 
lost his temper under the polished sarcasms and 
good-humoured banter of the Liberal leader. I am 
told that Mr. Gladstone has suddenly become ab- 
sorbed in the political situation, and that he is 
showing as keen an interest in what is now passing 
in the constituencies as though he were still the 
leader of the party and his accession to the Premier- 
ship were dependent upon the result of the battle. 
It was his original intention to abstain strictly from 
all interference in the struggle. But when he was 
asked for a message to the electors, he could not 
restrain himself, and I should not be surprised if we 
were to have some further expressions of opinion 
from him before the election is over. The old 
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warrior cannot, it is evident, listen unmoved to the 
noise of battle. 

There is only one word to be said with regard to 
the preposterous outcry in the Times and other 
Tory journals about the alleged “sale of seats” in 
Ireland. The whole story is the silliest of mares’ 
nests. Mr. Ellis has acted exactly as Mr. Akers- 
Douglas or any other party Whip would have acted ; 
and if it were not that Mr. Healy is in a passion, no 
human being would have taken any notice of an 
incident which everybody connected with political 
affairs knows to be of every-day occurrence. For 
what purpose are funds raised by political parties if 
it be not for the purpose of enabling seats to be 
fought and won ? 

Thursday.—Really, for a very clever man, Mr. 
Arthur Balfour is at times unaccountably stupid. 
His attack upon Mr. Gully’s seat at Carlisle has been 
bitterly resented even by his own friends and 
followers. It is for this reason, I suppose, that he 
has felt it necessary to offer a shuffling and 
shambling defence of his conduct. But why 
should he have resorted to that stale device 
which he constantly employed when he was trying 
to explain his misdeeds at the Irish office? His 
custom then was to invent an imaginary corre- 
spondent, to whom Mr. George Wyndham wrote 
polite letters in his name. The trick was very 
quickly discovered by the Irish, and Mr. Balfour, 
as an imitator of the immortal Mr. Toots, was held 
up to universal ridicule. Yet he has seemingly for- 
gotten the old exposure, and it is to an unnamed 
correspondent at Carlisle that he addresses his feeble 
apology for his unprecedented interference with the 
seat of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 

There is only one way in which one can account 
for Mr. Balfour's lapse into bad taste in connection 
with the seat for Carlisle. That is, that he at last 
realises the fact that he has been misled by Mr. 
Chamberlain, and that so far from a Tory majority 
of eighty being certain, it is extremely difficult to 
see that there will be a Tory majority at all. I 
make no prediction as to the result of the elections, 
but I am entitled to note facts, and at this moment 
the most striking fact is unquestionably the gloom 
that prevails at the Carlton Club, where men’s faces 
grow longer daily, and the curses heaped upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s head wax louder and louder. The 
“dirty trick"’—to which Mr. Chamberlain referred in 
his speech last night with his usual accuracy and 
good taste—has punished its authors. Every sane 
man on the Conservative side now admits that Mr. 
Balfour was right in declaring that, if Tory inter- 
ests were to be consulted, there must be no General 
Election until next year. But the eager Mr. Cham- 
berlain forced the hand of his ally, and the result is 
a situation which is one of extreme peril and embar- 
rassment for the new Government and the Tory 
party. No wonder the Member for West Birming- 
ham spoke of himself last night as being the best- 
abused man in England. The statement is perfectly 
true. But it is not the Liberals who are abusing 
him. They are not angry because he has forced 
the present struggle upon his unwilling allies 
at a moment when, as they now discover, they 
are by no means prepared for the conflict. Nor 
is it the Liberals who have to pay the extremely 
handsome price Mr. Chamberlain has demanded 
as the reward of his apostasy. It is the 
Tories whose fury is rising every hour against 
the new accession to their ranks; and it is in the 
smoking-rooms of the Tory clubs and the waste-paper 
baskets of Tory newspaper offices that the abuse of 
which Mr Chamberlain complains is to be discovered 
in its most fiery and venomous form. Of course the 
wire-pullers are doing their utmost to smother this 
outburst of Tory anger. Butitis there ; itis growing 
rather than diminishing ; and when once the struggle 
in the constituencies is over, it will break forth in a 
way that may probably astonish even Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself. In the meantime the Tory defiance of 
his commands in Central Birmingham is the best 





proof of the true state of feeling with regard to him in 
the ranks of his new-found associates. Renegades 
have, after all, never been popular in this country. 

Friday.—Mr. Eliis finally disposes of the ridiculous 
story about the purchase of Irish seats; but it is 
interesting to observe that his frantic assailant in 
the Times sticks to his perversion of the affair, even 
as he stuck to his perversion of the story about Mr. 
Gladstone’s pair. One must not expect too much, 
however, from a gentleman who evidently considers 
it clever to call all Liberals “Separatists,” and to 
describe the people who are tearing each other’s 
throats at Birmingham as “Unionists.” The silly 
story about Mr. Ellis has been hatched too late. It 
will not affect a single vote. 

To-morrow will be a day of great interest in the 
polling, as some of the most important constituencies 
will return their candidates. Manchester, in parti- 
cular, elects all its six members to-morrow. There 
is some anxiety as to the result, for the Tory candid- 
ates have played their new adaptation of the 
“Perish India!” cry for all it is worth. It is 
very melancholy to see that Lord Lorne has not 
been ashamed to try to catch votes by the use of 
mischievous clap-trap on the subject of the Indian 
cotton duties. The son of an Indian Secretary might 
have been expected to take a higher view of the duty 
of English gentlemen towards our great dependency. 
If Lord Lorne should succeed, by this trick, in 
defeating Sir Henry Roscoe, who deliberately pre- 
ferred his duty as a member of Parliament to his 
interests as a candidate for Manchester, he will have 
achieved a victory upon which no man will con- 
gratulate him. 








THE IRISH ELECTIONS. 





(From AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT.) 


A NUMBER of untoward circumstances have 

combined to make the present General Elec- 

tion a very difficult one for the Irish National 
party. The circumstances of the Dissolution were 
for them especially unfortunate. The steady support 
given by the Liberal party to the principle of Home 
Rule has undoubtedly produced an abiding feeling 
of gratitude among the more thoughtful voters. 
But, on the other hand, the rejection not merely of 
the Home Rule Bill, but also of the Evicted Tenants 
Bill by the Lords, and a certain seeming want of 
energy in following up the rejections by a vigorous 
agitation, have made some of the less thoughtful 
begin to doubt, if not the good faith, at least the 
power of the Liberals to effect anything for 
Ireland. The politicians have for the last nine 
months been soothing the people by the assurance 
that a Land Bill would certainly be carried into law 
before the Liberals went out, because the Lords 
would not dare to throw out a Bill so cordially 
desired by the Ulster Unionist tenant-farmers. Mr. 
Morley’s Bill and its reception increased the favour- 
able anticipation. But as months went on and the 
Bill was not sent to a Grand Committee, or the way 
prepared for it by guillotining the Welsh Bill, 
things looked less bright, and ultimately the 
Government went out without having got the 
Land Bill into Committee. The disappointment 
would be a sore trial to the most intelligent 
and best trained democracy. In every previous 
term of three years since the Land League 
the Nationalists had secured, or gained the credit 
of securing, at least one substantial improvement 
in the law. There was the Land Act of 1881, 
the Labourers Act of 1883, the extension of the 
franchise in 1884-5, the Ashbourne Act of 1885, 
the Land Act of 1887, the light railways of 
1889-90, the Land Purchase Act of 1891. During 
the three years when the Parliamentary position of 
the party with regard to English parties seemed to 
be the strongest, they had got Bills, but no Acts. 
The more ignorant voter believes in payment by 
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results. For the Irish party the defeat of the 
Government came at a peculiarly unhappy moment. 
Had the Liberal Government held on till the autumn, 
and a Land Bill been passed into law, things might 
have been altogether different. 

It is needless to say that the disputes among the 
leaders of the National party have also had a 
damaging effect, and the dissolution happened to 
come at a moment when the country was disgusted, 
if not convulsed, by the duel between the Jrish 
Catholic and the Freeman about Mr. O'Brien and 
Mr. Chance. These unfortunate differences are due 
partly, as Mr. Morley said at Manchester, to a want 
of practical training in affairs, with the spirit of 
compromise which it brings, and partly to an exag- 
gerated sense of their personal importance among 
nearly all the Irish public men. The _ indis- 
criminate praise which has been showered upon 
them by their friends in the haleyon days of 
the movement had nourished an over-sensitiveness 
of feeling which is among the sorrows of the Celt. 
The fact seems to be—if one may be permitted to 
speak plain fact in such a matter—that the mass of 
the people recognise the failings as well as the good 
points of their leaders with a varying but, on the 
whole, accurate appreciation, and care very little for 
the whole of them in comparison with the abstract 
cause. If the loss of the Land Bill has dispirited 
the farmers, the dissensions have had a specially 
strong effect on the priests. It is one of the disciplin- 
ary rules of the Irish Catholic Church that the priests 
of a diocese, when they take part in politics, should 
act on the same side. In some dioceses the priests 
have practically taken no part in the selection of 
candidates for this election, in order partly to pre- 
vent unseemly disputes between the clergy, and 
partly to mark their discontent with “the way 
things are going.” In other cases where there was 
no such reason for withdrawing, the fact that the 
conventions clashed accidentally with diocesan re- 
treats prevented the clergy from attending. English 
Liberals may take different views as to the “ priest 
in politics,” but it cannot be denied that in the Ireland 
of to-day any lukewarmness among the clergy is 
calculated to weaken the National party. The sud- 
denness of the election would have rendered it 
difficult to secure sufficient funds for the contest, 
even if priests and farmers and publicans had sub- 
scribed as they used to do. In most parts of Ireland 
the publicans support the Redmondites. All these 
things have given Mr. Redmond an unexampled 
opportunity, and if, as seems probable, he returns 
little stronger than he was, it will be a striking 
proof of the sturdy good-sense of the mass of the 
frish rural voters even in the most trying circum- 
stances. 

In the North of Ireland the balance of advantages 
as against the Unionists has been less uneven. The 
divisions among the leaders have some effect even 
in Ulster, but at the last moment the Ulster Catholics 
generally act together, and the Parnellites are in 
many places working harmoniously with the mass 
of the Nationalists. Since 1892 a close and steady 
attention to registration has made the outlook more 
hopeful. West Belfast was abandoned as hopeless 
after Mr. Sexton’s defeat, but in Derry city and North 
Tyrone the position has been considerably improved. 
East Tyrone is perhaps a little worse, and South 
Tyrone alittle better; but there has not been enough 
change in the register, apart from other circum- 
stances, to make a Unionist gain probable in the one 
case or a Nationalist gain in the other. Thus, if 
opinions remained as in 1892, the Nationalists would 
gain two seats, but no more. The doubt is as to 
how far the defeat of the Government which 
was responsible for Mr. Morley’s Bill, and the 
singularly disappointing promises of the new 
Chief Secretary, may alienate a larger number 
of the Protestant farmers from the Unionists. 
There is certainly a good deal of grumbling. In 
North Derry the Conservative Attorney-General is 
being opposed by a Liberal-Unionist barrister of 





more advanced views and less advanced standing, 
and there are threats of similar candidatures else- 
where. But the Orange labourers remain as staunch 
and unenlightened as ever, in spite of the rejection 
of the Municipal Franchise Bill by the Lords, and 
there are few Ulster constituencies in which the 
Presbyterian farmers have an actual majority. In 
the constituencies—three or four at most—where a 
Nationalist or Home Rule Liberal might expect to 
get returned with the aid of a section of the 
farmers, the dissensions in the Nationalist ranks 
and the beating of the big drum in July will 
perhaps counteract the argument of self-interest. 
The beginning of July is undoubtedly the most un- 
favourable time for the Nationalists to fight Ulster 
elections. The anniversaries of the Boyne and 
Aughrim, and the politico-religious sermons which 
abound, tend to make the Protestants either inflamed 
with religious prejudice, or afraid to show that they 
are not. 

Generally, I expect that the Nationalist party 
will come back as numerous, if not in other ways 
quite so strong as at present, the Parnellites perhaps 
one stronger, and the Unionists two weaker, while 
Mr. Hemphill, the late Solicitor-General, will form a 
new party by himself—an Irish Gladstonian Liberal. 
But there is a great deal more uncertainty than 
about any previous election in Ireland, even that of 
1892, and there may be some surprises. 








TWADDLE-TAPS, 





NE mystery of the monthly Reviews is the 
growing disposition of the editors to turn on 
twaddle-taps. There is, for instance, a pretty con- 
tinuous stream of Sir Herbert Maxwell, whose 
editors seem to forget to turn him off; so that 
Mr. James Knowles’s premises are flooded with an 
overflow from the Maxwellian spring of history, 
biography, anecdote, and moral philosophy. There 
is an article in this month’s Nineteenth Century, 
called “Intellectual Detachment,’ in which the 
twaddle trickles through a bewildering variety of 
topics, without leaving the smallest deposit of 
sense. Sir Herbert sets out with some vague 
notion that the “habit of mental detachment” is 
essential to morals, literature, and art; and he 
illustrates this proposition by stories of Burke, 
W. H. Smith, ladies who cannot sit at dinner with- 
out staring at their husbands, other ladies whose 
eyes wander from the proper object of contemplation, 
still further ladies who gaze at the dress of possible 
rivals in the street, and a Scotch farmer who told 
Sir Herbert that to go into Parliament was a fine 
ambition for a young man, and added, “ You'll see a 
great deal, and you'll hear a great deal, and maybe 
you'll do a great deal.” On this oracular utterance 
the twaddle-tap flows thus—‘ Now, here was a man 
who must have constantly passed many many days 
without intercourse with any individuals except the 
members of his own family, who had his rent and 
living to make out of a diminutive angle of the 
wilderness, and doubtless had to encounter anxiety 
and hardship at least in proportion to his station, 
who was able, nevertheless, to throw himself at once 
into the purpose of one whom he had never seen 
before, and rising out of his material environment, 
as Slieve Donard towers over his fellow-mountains, 
afford a word of generous encouragement to a 
stranger bent on a purpose which would seem to 
be quite apart from his own concerns.” There may 
be people—Sir Herbert's constituents, for example— 
who think this a stream of manly eloquence; but has 
Mr. James Knowles no misgiving, when he finds 
himself up to his neck in it, and the hat- 
stand, provided for distinguished contributors, 
floating about in the hall, that the twaddle-tap has 
gone a little too far? What does he really think of 
Sir Herbert’s anecdote of the late Mr. Smith? That 
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highly respectable gentleman was once invited to 
dinner by Sir William Harcourt to meet Mr. Glad- 
stone, and he solicited the advice of Mr. Akers 
Douglas in this momentous crisis. “I am very 
much inclined to go. Would it frighten our 
friends?” Apparently the Tory Whip thought 
it would, and Mr. Smith regretfully decided 
that his duty to his Queen and country did 
not permit him to eat at the same table with the 
terrible Gladstone. Possibly Mr. Akers Douglas was 
afraid that the horrible fascinations of the Liberal 
leader would seduce the amiable Mr. Smith into 
Home Rule; at any rate, the story illuminates 
nothing but Mr. Smith’s combination of the most 
sublime patriotism with the timidity of a hare. 
How does it strike the twaddle-tap? In quoting 
Mr. Smith's letter to Mr. Akers Douglas, Sir Herbert 
says: “ Among the letters of one who recently and 
effectively led the House of Commons, there remains 
one little missive wherein is sounded a note so 
melodious amid the harsh clangour of party politics 
as to remind one of a lark’s song in the lull between 
blasts of a tempest.’ Absorbed in this absurd vision 
of Mr. Smith as a lark, the philosopher of “ mental 
detachment " fails to see that if Smith had possessed 
any capacity to detach himself from the follies of 
partisanship, he would have gone to that dinner 
without hesitation. 

The Contemporary has its twaddle-tap, too, in 
the person of Mr. E. F. Benson. Mr. Benson is dis- 
tressed because biographers enter into prosaic and 
even squalid details about poets and other exalted 
persons. It is painful to Mr. Benson to be told that 
Shelley, nearly starving, bought a loaf of bread in 
Oxford Street, and ate it ravenously as he went 
along. To know that Lamb drank too much gin, 
and had a Jewish nose, mars Mr. Benson's en- 
joyment of “ Elia.” Why should it be revealed that 
Robert Browning and his wife sat writing poetry 
in adjoining rooms every morning? “Could any- 
thing be more fatal to inspiration?” asks Mr. 
Benson; and, with a sagacity disdainful of 
grammar, he adds, “If it did not kill Browning's 
inspiration, it ought to have.” No doubt Mr. Ben- 
son is unable to enjoy Browning because he 
summons up a picture of those adjoining rooms, 
just as he cannot listen to Beethoven without 
thinking of the rotten eggs which the composer 
threw at the cook. The refined susceptibilities 
of Mr. Benson would banish from biography every- 
thing which jars upon his appreciation of master- 
pieces. Why should he be troubled by that loaf of 
bread when reading “ Prometheus Unbound”? Why 
remember that Shelley deserted his wife, drove her 
to suicide, and took up with another lady? Why be 
haunted by Lamb’s gin in the pages of “Elia”? 
Why, indeed? If Mr. Benson cannot read Lamb 
and Shelley, and forget the gin and Harriet, he 
suffers from a grievous lack of that “ mental detach- 
ment” with which his fellow-twaddle-tap has 
drenched Mr. Knowles. But this is no reason why 
biography should abstain from matters which are 
displeasing to Mr. Benson. There is no greater 
obligation on the biographer to keep Harriet dark 
than to hush up the peculations of the victor of 
Blenheim. “ Shelley,” according to the philosophical 
Benson, “concerns us primarily as a poet, not 
as a man; for to a certain extent an artist sacri- 
fices the latter to the former.” The sacrifices of 
Shelley, the man, to Shelley, the poet, Mr. Benson 
does not specify; but when he has read a little 
more, he may discover that Shelley had theories of 
life which were thrust upon his fellows by precept 
and example, and that there is no rational division 
between the work of a man’s brain and his moral 
conduct. The world would be vastly the poorer if 
Pepys had destroyed his Diary, and if Boswell had 
never met Johnson, and it would be enormously the 
richer if some Elizabethan Boswell had supped con- 
stantly with Shakespeare at the “Mermaid.” But 
when Mr. Benson tells us, with an air of research, 
that the lives of people who write, or paint, or com- 








pose beautiful things, are rarely beautiful, or even 
interesting, he merely shows that an elementary 
conception of life and its significance has not dawned 
upon him. 

“ We are quite wrong,” says the twaddle-tap, “if 
we expect to find any charm in Charles Lamb’s 
biography. In themselves the facts are not beauti- 
ful.” A flower is beautiful, but do we expect to find 
beauty in the roots? “Here, in passing, we may 
remark that, for the most part, beautiful flowers 
have inedible roots, and that the beauty of an 
artichoke flower would seldom fill us with a desire 
to learn more about the plant, which illustrates the 
great truth which Mr. Ruskin is so fond of inculcat- 
ing, that beauty isan end in itself.” From artichokes 
and Mr. Ruskin we are borne on the flush of twaddle 
to a speculation as to what Mr. Kipling would 
make of “Elia,” if he read it “ very carefully,” and 
reproduced it “in his own words and in the first 
person.” Then we are told that “Charles Lamb's 
style is one thing and Mr. Kipling’s quite a dif- 
ferent thing” ; and the upshot of this maundering is 
that, although we are quite wrong to expect “any 
charm” in Lamb's biography, there is “infinite 
pathos” in the story of Charles and Mary walking 
hand in hand to the asylum. There is no sequence 
even in Mr. Benson's ignorance; the tap gushes 
impartially with irreconcilable assertions. Like 
Clarence in the butt of malmsey, Mr. Benson is 
drowned in his own incoherence. For his sake, we 
would beg the editors of the Reviews to stop up 
the twaddle-taps with a little peremptory putty. 








A REACTION, 





WAS lost in a pathless world, on a lampless sea. 

But, little by little, the geography of the star 
drew out, the orbit of the star defined itself, and 
the logic of my admiration was revealed to me. 
Symbolist poet in his librettos, he was a naturalistic 
writer in his music: what then more natural than 
that I should admire? He seemed to unite Balzac 
and Flaubert in one. Understanding of Wagner 
came by slow degrees. But I knew that it would 
come; had I not known that, I should not have 
admired, for I cannot admire what I shall never 
understand. 

But some of us like and dislike, love and admire, 
without becoming aware of the reasons which have im- 
pelled their interest, their affection. They may never 
look within themselves and examine the mechanism 
of an emotion, of a sentiment. They are therefore 
pleased by works of art as animals are by food and 
warmth. I remember walking round the Bayreuth 
hill-top (oh, memorable evenings!) during the entr’- 
actes of Parsifal with two ladies, musicians too, in 
a pianoforte sort of way. They were profuse in their 
praise ; I could say nothing; but I knew that the day 
would come when I should begin to understand the 
texture and follow the design of that huge tapestry. 
They had seen Parsifal many times, and yet could 
only reiterate adjectives of praise—splendid, wonder- 
ful, extraordinary, sublime, religious. I think that 
even then the word religious reached through my 
stupor of sense, jarring some remote chord of reason. 
To accept such music as religious was something more 
than mere vagueness of sensation ; it was admiration 
of a work of art for qualities which it has not... . 
Wagner is the great sensualist as Beethoven is the 
great dreamer ; and the sensualist never can become 
religious ; he may cease to sin, and love God, but he 
is as much a sensualist after as before. St. Theresa, 
for instance (read her life written by herself, or 
“Le Chemin de la Perfection,” or “Le Chéteau 
Intérieur.” But in Wagner there was no pretence 
of any change of ideas; he chose Parsifal for the 
same reasons as he chose Tristan. It mattered 
nothing to him whether the sensuality was that 
of the alcove or the cathedral. 
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Wagner was the greatest of all musical colourists. 
His melodies, his motives,are as beautiful scraps of de- 
finite colours in a picture, and he weaves these scraps 
through rich russet, and brown,and yellow harmonies. 
He weaves and he weaves till design is nearly lost. 
But the colour are so soft, so rare, and so deli- 
cately shaded t we cease to care not for beauty 
or strength of line: wecry for more colour. That 
thirty violins shall play the same note tremblingly. 
That the contra-basses shall strive for notes beyond 
the compass of the instrument, and produce a dreamy 
depth of sound-colour, subdued tones in which again 
dreams may float, vanish, and come again in tender 
sighs and thrills incalculably prolonged. 

Whether the description be of Easter morning, 
with the dew upon the grass and the wood already 
dashed with the flowering may, or a garden of 
flower maidens tempting Parsifal with alluring 
looks, smiles, and song—song woven along and 
across with strange harmony and infinite modula- 
tion—the appeal to the sensual emotion is the same. 
In one the pleasure of pale colour, refreshing to the 
jaded sense, flowering trees that draw the mind from 
memory of the night, in the other promises of endless 
delight from the houris of Klingsor. Descriptions 
of mood, the long, clinging phrase that tears like 
claws : description piled upon description, but never 
a crystallisation, a breaking into song. 

He reminds me of a Turk lying amid the 
houris promised by the Prophet to the Faithful— 
eyes incensed by kohl, lips and almond nails in- 
carnadine, the langour of falling hair and the 
langour of scent burning in silver dishes, and all 
around subdued colour: embroidered stuffs, bronze 
lamps traced with inscrutable design. Nevera breath 
of pure air, not even when the scene changes to the 
terrace overlooking the dark river... minarets and 
a dome reflected in the tide and in a sullen 
sky, reaching almost to the earth, the dome and 
behind the dome a yellow moon—a carven moon, 
without faintest aureole, a voluptuous moon, myste- 
riously marked, a moon like a creole, her hand upon 
the circle of her breast ; and through the torrid twi- 
light of the garden the sound of fountains, like flutes 
far away, breathing to the sky the sorrow of the 
water-lilies. And in the dusky foliage, in which a 
blue and orange evening dies, gleams the colour of 
fruit — dun-coloured bananas, purple and yellow 
grapes, the desert scent of dates, the motley mor- 
bidity of figs, the passion of red pomegranates, 
shining like stars through a flutter of leaves where 
the light makes a secret way. And through all the 
colour and perfume of twilight, of fruit, of flowers, 
cometh the maddening murmur of fountains. At 
last the silence is broken by the thud of an over- 
ripe fruit that has suddenly broken from _ its 
stalk. 

Or else Wagner reminds me of the dark-eyed 
Bohemian who comes into a tavern silently and 
standing in a corner plays long wild ravishing 
strains ... I see him not, I hear him not, my 
thoughts are far away and my soul slumbers, 
desiring nothing. I care not to lift my head. Why 
should I? Why break the spell of my medita- 
tion? I am at peace and desire nothing. But 
the dark eyes are fixed upon me, and little by 
little, in spite of my will, my senses awake: like 
birds they sit at first with ruffled feathers 
and eyes full of sleep. But one by one they are 
caught by the music, the wild changing strain enters 
into them, gathers them together in the coil of its 
swaying passion. ... Now I am alive to the music, 
all has ceased but it; I am conscious of nothing else. 
Now it has got me; I amin its power; Iam as a 
trembling prey held in the teeth and claws of a wild 
animal. The music creeps and catches, and with 
cruel claws aud amorous tongue, it feeds upon my 
flesh ; my blood is drunken, and losing grasp of my 
suborned soul. . . . I tremble, I expire. 

Yes, Wagner reminds me of the swarthy Bohemian 
who steals into a tavern, and plays, his black eyes fixed 
upon me the while. I am bored,I do not listen; but 














suddenly a strange chord—almost a discord— 
catches on the ear, and then the ear is enslaved, 
and accepts it all, the impossible intervals from one 
end of the octave to the other and half-way up the 
next, and when the voice can go no further suddenly 
dropping back ; the trembling of thirty violins play- 
ing the same note, and the note made beautiful 
by the vibration of the note, a sort of atmosphere of 
sound. And I listen overpowered, a strange being 
that I myself do not know; a strange germination 
progressing within me, thoughts and desires that I 
dread, whose existence in myself I was not aware of, 
in whose existence I did not believe and whose exist- 
ence in myself I fain would deny, come swiftly and 
come slowly, and settle and absorb and become one 
with me. ... I pause horrified ; but I may not linger: 
I am hurried on, repudiation is impossible, supplica- 
tion and the wringing of hands are vain, God has 
abandoned me, my worst nature is uppermost; I 
see it floating up from the depths of my being, a 
vicious scum: but I can do nothing to check or 
control. . . God has abandoned me... I am 
the prey of that dark, sensual-eyed Bohemian and 
his abominable fiddle, and seizing my bank-notes, 
my gold, and my silver, I throw him all I have, 
I bid him cease, and fall back exhausted. 

A sublime sensuality is Wagner, from the music 
in the Venusberg to the moment when the theme of 
salvation to the Saviour is held high up in the 
cupola by a treble voice for four bars, the very 
physical sensation of pleasure when it turns to pain. 
A sublime sensuality is the true word about Richard 
Wagner. But is sensuality life? “The house of ill 
fame,” says the moralist, “is a house of death.” Can 
we say the moralist is wrong when, waving aside the 
soft scented atmosphere of Tristan and Parsd¢fal, 
we go out into the meadows with Beethoven? ‘The 
lark sings in the sky, the blackbird whistles in the 
copse, the breeze plays amid the long grasses, and 
we cry : Here on this hill-top, and in the pages of the 
“ Pastoral Symphony,” is found the essential spirit of 


life. G. M. 








OPERA AND CONCERTS. 





OME of Sir Augustus Harris’s best singers 
including Mme. Adelina Patti and Signor 
Tamagno, have already left him. Maurel, on the 
other hand, the Iago of Verdi's Otello, the Falstaff 
of Verdi's Falstaff, has but lately arrived; and 
Mme. Calvé sang on Wednesday evening last, for 
the first time this season. The part of Carmen, 
in which on this occasion she appeared, Mme. Calvé 
has made more than any other her own. There are 
no two readings of this character. But a number 
of different qualities are necessary for its perfect 
impersonation, and to very few vocalists do these 
indispensable gifts and acquirements belong. The 
part was written, rather more than twenty-five 
years ago, for Mme. Marie Roze. But it was first 
played by Mme. Galli-Marié, who, though she sang 
with admirable expression, was still more remark- 
able as an actress than as a singer. Miss Minnie 
Hauk was its first representative in London; and 
for many years it seemed impossible to approach 
her in that character. Mme. Adelina Patti, who at 
first had refused the part, appeared in it without 
disturbing the impression created by Miss Minnie 
Hauk, and, to tell the truth, without her usual, 
almost invariable success. Mlle. Zélie de Lussan, 
somewhat in the style of Patti, surpassed her as 
Carmen. But Mme. Calvé, when she at last came 
out as the fascinating, wayward, passionate gipsy- 
girl, surpassed everyone. She looks, acts, and sings 
the part in perfection—with charm, with fire, and 
with art. Mme. Melba, who as a pure vocalist is 
at this moment without an equal, sang the part of 
Michaela. M. Alvarez was the Don José of the cast, 
and M. Albers the Escamillo. 
The continued representations of Mr. Cowen’s 
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Harold in the English language by, for the most 
part, English singers, at a theatre which, in spite of 
its cosmopolitan character, is, in the main, Italian, 
cannot but suggest the desirability and at the 
same time the difficulty of establishing in London 
a theatre for the production of English operas. But 
the high standard of execution maintained at the 
Royal Italian Opera would render it very difficult to 
keep going in London an opera company composed 
exclusively, or even principally, of English singers; 
and for the same reason it is impossible at the Royal 
Italian Opera to represent with advantage works 
in English, Mme. Melba as an Australian, Mme. 
Albani as a Canadian, sing as well in English as 
in Italian. But de Reszke, Tamagno, Vignas—all 
the famous tenors of the establishment — are 
unable to sing in English; and the famous 
baritones—Maurel, Pessina, Ancona—are in the 
same plight. Accordingly when an _ eminent 
English composer, like Mr. Cowen, wishes to bring 
out at Covent Garden an opera in the English 
language, he is obliged to accept for all but the 
soprano part singers who, whatever their merit, do 
not enjoy the high European reputation that belongs 
to all the most important members of Sir Augustus 
Harris's exc llent company. Anyone who will take 
the trouble to put the question at the libraries, 
where so many places for the Opera are sold, will 
be informed that the demand for tickets is regulated 
by the number of celebrated singers that may be 
heard in any one work. Patti and Tamagno have 
this year been attractions in themselves, and any 
opera in which either of them appeared was sure to 
draw large houses. But, these exceptions apart, 
what the public look for and care for is a great 
number of world-renowned vocalists in the cast, of 
whom scarcely one could be found in the case of an 
opera to be performed in the English language. 
Only one such, for instance, Mme. Albani, appears 
in the cast of Mr. Cowen’s Harold. But for this 
drawback it would have had a far better chance 
of success than it has actually enjoyed. Having, 
however, been brought out at the first Opera-house 
in Europe, and having now been represented several 
times, it will doubtless be adopted into the repertory 
of the Carl Rosa company, who are in want of 
novelties, and in Harold will find one ready to hand. 

The concert given at St. James’s Hall by a selec- 
tion from the vocal and instrumental forces of 
Cornell University was attended by the greatest 
possible success, The musical array was made up of 
a party of glee singers, about fifteen in number, and 
two bands of the same numerical strength—one 
band composed of mandolins and guitars, the other 
of guitars and banjos. Solo songs and duets were 
contributed, moreover, by two very interesting 
vocalists, the Misses Leech, who sing negro melodies 
with an art quite their own. The performances 
of the glee singers are marked by accuracy, fine 
tone, and remarkable light and shade; and the 
same may be said—more could scarcely be desired— 
of the mandolinists and guitarists, of the guitarists 
and players on the banjo. The instruments are of 
various dimensions, corresponding to those of the 
string family with its violins, violas, ‘cellos, and 
double basses; and the music played. is all of a 
popular kind. Instead of a single performance the 
Cornell minstrels would have done well to give a 
whole series of performances, for the London public 
could not (obviously) know how good they were 
until the first had taken place. 





THE DRAMA. 





“A MipsuMMER Nicut’s DrREAM”—MRr,. FREDERICK 
KERR, 
F ever there was a comedy of Shakespeare's that 


was bound to lose by scenic presentation, that 
comedy is A Midsummer Night's Dream. It was in 








noticing a revival of the play at Covent Garden in 
1816 that Hazlitt made some remarks which, subject 
to qualification, are still pertinent. ‘ Poetry and the 
stage,” he wrote, “do not agree together. The 
attempt to reconcile them fails not only of effect, 
but of decorum. The ideal has no place upon the 
stage, which is a picture without perspective ; every 
thing there is in the foreground. That which is 
merely an airy shape, a dream, a passing thought, 
immediately becomes an unmanageable reality. 
Where all is left to the imagination, any circum- 
stance has an equal claim of being left in mind, and 
tells according to the mixed impression of all that 
has been suggested. But the imagination cannot 
sufficiently qualify the impressions of the senses. 
Any offence given to the eye is not to be got rid of 
by explanation. Thus Bottom’s head in the play is 
a fantastic illusion, produced by magic spells ; on the 
stage it is an ass’s head, and nothing more; cer- 
tainly a very strange costume for a gentleman to 
appear in. Fairies are not incredible, but 
fairies six feet high are so. Monsters are not 
shocking, when seen at a proper distance. When 
ghosts appear at midday, when apparitions stalk 
along Cheapside, then may the Midsummer Night's 
Dream be represented.” All this, as I say, now 
needs qualification. The art of scenic illusion has 
made vast strides since Hazlitt’s day. Everything 
on the stage is no longer “ inthe foreground.” Even 
without the dim perspectives, the enlarged space, the 
artful illumination of the modern stage, means have 
been found—and those of the severest simplicity— 
for rendering the dream-effect, the sense of hypnot- 
ism—as we saw not long ago in the (Luvre perform- 
ance of Pelléas et Mélisande. Tact and taste (and the 
electric light) can now accomplish results that would 
have made Hazlitt rub his eyes. But now, as ever, 
tact and taste are rare qualities. They are not, I 
fear, the most conspicuous qualities at Daly’s Theatre. 
From the performances there I always gather that 
Mr. Daly is an energetic, intrepid man, determined 
to be up and doing, to bring Shakespeare on the 
stage somehow. That, on the face of it, is a de- 
termination to be encouraged. Here in England 
our managers are a little frightened of Shake- 
speare; they treat him as though he were a holy 
sacrament ; and the consequence is that Shakespeare 
is generally left severely alone. Now Shakespeare, 
for good or ill, Mr. Daly does give us; let us 
recognise that with gratitude. But we must recog- 
nise also that he has the defect of his quality; his 
Shakespearean productions are well-meaning, full of 
life and vigour; but they are crude, matter-of-fact ; 
they lack finish, grace, atmosphere. This defect 
mattered little in The Two Gentlemen of Verona; it 
matters enormously in A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
It “converts ”"—may I quote Hazlitt once more ?— 
“a delightful poem into a dull pantomime.” Mr. 
Daly’s fairies are not six feet high, perhaps; but 
they are too substantial, for all that, full-grown 
young ladies with their back hair down, performing 
“musical drill.” The scampering children of Mr. 
Benson’s revival—the last I can remember in 
London—were much more fairy-like, Mr. Daly’s 
Puck belongs to burlesque, his Oberon to a Fancy 
Dress Ball. Quince and “ his company of comedians” 
—as Mr. Daly would call them—suggest the “ knock- 
about” performers at a music-hall. Bottom not only 
overacts, as Shakespeare intended he should, but 
introduces “comic business” with the visor of his 
helmet, his “acting copy” of Pyramus and Thisbe 
(which he throws on the ground, when annoyed, like 
Mr. Weedon Grossmith in A Pantomime Rehearsal), 
and so forth. His ass’s head becomes not only “a very 
strange costume for a gentleman to appear in,” buta 
mechanical toy which talks in the American accent 
of Mr. James Lewis when you pull the string. And 
Mr. Daly actually introduces a panorama! It is the 
“ passage of the barge of Theseus to Athens.” The 
barge remains stationary while trees and rocks are 
jerked past it, and ladies in bow and stern join ina 
duet. This was an altogether distressing episode, 
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I expected someone to shout, “ Cornell I yell, I yell 
Cornell!” The Helena and Hermia of Miss Ada 
Rehan and Miss Maxine Elliot, the Demetrius and 
Lysander of Mr. Frank Worthing and Mr. John 
Craig, are well enough—there is no great scope for 
acting in this intrigue of love-at-cross-purposes. 
Yet Miss Rehan’s impersonation is not so good as it 
might be. To snatch a comic “effect” she exag- 
gerates Helena’s terror of Hermia’s vindictiveness, 
and throughout she is skittish, gives life and “ devil” 
to what should be merely suavity and grace, takes 
us out of our dream into the workaday world. As 
a crowning exploit, Mr. Daly has dropped the final 
entry of Oberon and Titania, with Puck’s lines 
putting “all characters to bed,” Shakespeare’s appro- 
priate and beautiful rounding-off the dream, sub- 
stituting a sort of “apotheosis,” or Drury Lane 
Transformation Scene. Decidedly, they are too wide- 
awake in Broadway to dream Shakespearean dreams 
o’ midsummer nights. 

In considering our friend Bully Bottom in this 
play, and the sly fun which, through him, Shake- 
speare pokes at the actor's foibles, his desire to play 
everything, Pyramus and Thisbe and the lion, I 
could not help feeling that one detail was wanting 
to complete the satiric picture. Bottom should have 
given us his opinion of dramatic critics. In the 
nick of time comes a real live actor, Mr. Frederick 
Kerr, to make up for Bottom’s omission. As a 
curiosity, Mr. Kerr’s letter, I think, is worth printing 
in full. Every critic, I suppose, is now and then the 
recipient of communications from angry players ; 
if he is wise, he throws most of these into what 
Christopher North used to call the “ Balaam Box,” 
and does not trouble his readers with what is, after 
all, no concern of theirs. Yet he is sometimes 
tempted to reveal his droller experiences in this 
kind. May I be pardoned for mentioning two? I 
once ventured to describe an actor, whom I disliked 
without being able to find the reason why, as “ my 
Dr. Fell.” A letter from his legal adviser promptly 
followed ; it appeared that, before he “ commenced 
player,” he had practised as a medical man, and he 
took my remark as a personal allusion. Another 
actor, whom I had incautiously praised, immediately 
sent me half-a-dozen photographs of himself, and 
that was not the end of it. He went touring in the 
United States, and from the remotest quarters, from 
Minneapolis and New Orleans, fresh batches of photo- 
graphs would arrive of this actor in a new part or a 
new posture. I came positively to dread the arrival 
of each American mail. Now for Mr. Frederick 
Kerr :— 


Srr,—Tue Speaker is a paper hitherto unknown to me. 
I found it lying on a disused armchair in the smoking-room 
of my club, and on looking into it I found an article signed 
“A.B. W.,” and headed “ The Drama.” 

I am asking merely from a spirit of idle curiosity why an 
English journalist in an English journal should devote rather 
more than two columns to Mr. Daly and Mme. Réjane while he 

s over with thirteen and a half lines an English production 
y a well-known English man of letters, played by an admirable 
company of English actors ? 
ossibly my own thirteen years’ or more connection with the 
London stage may be as unknown to “ A. B. W.” as his existence 
is to me. He may, however, have heard of Mr. Buchanan, of 
Mr. Lionel Brough, of Mr. Beauchamp, of Miss Victor. 

“A. B. W.’s” opinion is of small consequence. I merely 
ask for information. Has a “dramatic critic” any right to be 
superior to farce >— Yours faithfully, FREDERICK KERR. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’s, 8.W., July 7th. 


Mr. Kerr affects to ask for information; in reality 
he imparts it. I had described, in “thirteen and a 
half” lines (one line to every year of Mr. Kerr’s 
career, it seems), The Strange Adventures of Miss 
Brown as “a farce by Messrs. Robert Buchanan and 
Charles Marlowe”’; Mr. Kerr explains that it is “ an 
English production by a well-known English man of 
letters.” I had said of Mr. Kerr that he “ wears 
petticoats without offence”; Mr. Kerr supplements 
this by the statement that Mr. Kerr is “ admirable.” 
(For you must know that Mr. Kerr is himself the 
producer of the “ English production,” etc., and is 











himself one of the “admirable company of English 
actors.”) Also he informs me, by implication, that 
Miss Brown, an English production by a well-known 
English man of letters, Mr. Robert Buchanan, is of 
equal importance with the Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
another English production, by another’ well- 
known English man of letters, Mr. William Shake- 
speare. For all this information so courteously volun- 
teered, I fear I can make Mr. Kerr but a poor return. I 
can only tell him that the general question which he 
raises—Has a dramatic critic any right to be superior 
to farce ?—I attempted to discuss in a recent issue of 
Tue SPEAKER. That, to be sure, was in the dark 
ages, when THE SPEAKER was still unknown to Mr. 
Kerr; but, with luck, he may find the number on 
another disused armchair. If he does, he will 
discover that I frankly admitted the complete 
inferiority of dramatic criticism to farce. And there 
he has the key to my 13} lines; it was sheer 
humility on my part. I offer him further and con- 
vincing proof that I am not “superior to farce” —by 
printing his letter. 
A. B. W. 








THE CHURCH CRISIS IN NATAL. 


—— oe 
PIETERMARITZBURG, May 30, 1895. 


N 1842 Dr. Arnold of Rugby wrote to the late 
Lord Coleridge, concerning the institution of 
Colonial Bishoprics :—‘ You can well understand 
that all this movement wears to me a rather doubt- 
ful aspect. While I can fully enter into the benefits 
of giving a centre of government where there was 
none, and of having a clergyman of superior rank, 
and probably superior acquirements, made an 
essential part in the society of a rising Colony, yet, 
on the other hand, I cannot but know that the 
principal advocates of the plan support it on far 
other principles; that it is with them an enforcing 
their dogma of the necessity of Succession- Episcopacy 
to a true Church. ... I feel, therefore, half-at- 
tracted and half-repelled, doubting whether the 
advantages to be gained are likely to outweigh the 
encouragement given to what I believe to be very 
mischievous error. ...” 

Arnold’s misgivings have been abundantly jus- 
tified by events—at all events, in one British Colony 
or group of Colonies. The body calling itself “The 
Church of South Africa” appears to exist for the 
purpose of enforcing, not only “their dogma of the 
necessity of Succession-Episcopacy to a true Church,” 
but a host of other dogmas, mostly rejected by the 
collective common-sense of the nation, and none of 
them enjoined as binding by the Articles and for- 
mularies of the Church of England. The existence 
of what is practically a separatist body, whose 
raison détre is the carrying out of Tractarian 
theories to their utmost limits, unchecked by the 
Archbishop or the Privy Council, may be news to 
many who, if they have any knowledge of the 
present deadlock in the ecclesiastical affairs of 
Natal, look upon it as due to the obstinacy of an 
ill-conditioned, minority who persist in keeping up a 
rather disgraceful squabble about precedence, pro- 
perties, and such like. 

To fully understand the merits of the case, and its 
bearing on the present position of parties at home, 
it would be necessary to go back to the time of the 
campaign of the earnest but narrow-minded Bishop 
of Capetown, Robert Gray, against Bishop Colenso. 
When the highest ecclesiastical authorities declined 
to condemn the Bishop of Natal, Bishop Gray 
proceeded to set these authorities at defiance by 
launching, on his own account, a “sentence of de- 
privation.” This he did in virtue of an assumed 
Metropolitan jurisdiction, which, so far as it really 
existed, could not override the higher jurisdiction of 
the Primate and the Queen in Council. This sen- 
tence of deprivation, being disregarded, was followed 
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by the “major excommunication,” and this again, 
in 1866, by a summons to the “loyal” clergy of 
Natal to elect a new bishop. 

But though they might elect and Bishop Gray 
might consecrate Bishop Macrorie, they could not set 
aside the courts of law and put him in possession of 
the temporalities of the see; and, whatever their 
theories may have been, they seem in practice to 
have recognised cartain limits to their powers, by 
calling him Bishop, not of Natal, but of “ Maritz- 
burg ’’—a name which, though often used familiarly 
for the capital of the Colony, does not really belong 
to any existing place. 

The actual schism which created “The Church of 
South Africa” occurred in 1870, when an assembly, 
styled the “ First Provincial Synod” of that Church, 
met at Capetown, and formally adopted a new con- 
stitution. The “Third Proviso,” now so famous 
throughout South Africa, was attached to the first 
article of this constitution, and is a practical declara- 
tion that the decisions of the Church of England are 
in no way binding upon it. It runs thus :— 

“Provided also that, in the interpretation of the aforesaid 
standards and formularies, the Church of this Province be not 
held to be bound by decisions . .. . other than those of its 
ecclesiastical tribunals, or of such other tribunals as may be 
accepted by the Provincial Synod as a tribunal of appeal.” 

(The italics are ours.) 

Now there are two things to be observed :— 

(1) No fault can be found with clergy or laity 
who, seceding from a body of which they con- 
scientiously disapprove, form a voluntary associa- 
tion of their own, though it is a little surprising 
when such a course is taken by men wont to de- 
nounce the act of schism, under any circumstances, 
as in itself a sin. But, at least, they should be 
prepared to resign—as did so many of the Scottish 
clergy at the Disruption—any advantages derived 
from the Church they disavow. Bishop Gray gave 
up neither the Queen’s patent under which he held 
his see (though all the while he was using the 
strongest language about the civil power, and 
calling the Privy Council “the great Dagon of the 
English Church”) nor the emoluments derived from 
the revenues of the Church of England. 

(2) The question has, in reality, nothing to do 
with any views, new or old, broad or narrow, which 
may be held about the composition of the Pentateuch 
or points of Biblical criticism generally. Asa matter 
of fact, many of the clergy who remained faithful 
to the Bishop of Natal were Evangelicals, quite as 
strongly opposed to his individual views as the 
“South Africans.” But they held it to be illegal to 
cast off allegiance to their Bishop till he was deposed 
by lawful authority; and they recognised the fact 
that, whatever his own beliefs might be, he had no 
wish to force them on others, or in any way coerce 
their consciences. Whereas if they deserted him, 
they were at the mercy of an irresponsible priestly 
despotism, whose thunders, directed against Bishop 
Colenso to-day, might fall on themselves to-morrow 
if they dared to doubt of baptismal regeneration or 
deny the Real Presence in the Sacrament. And it 
must be added that the S.P.G.—which provided 
many, if not most, of the clerical incomes in the 
Colony—exercised a very practical form of coercion 
by withdrawing the stipends of those who openly 
declared their adherence to the Church of England 
(which is what it really came to); so that the number 
of those who followed their convictions under these 
circumstances is no trustworthy indication of the 
state of opinion in their ranks. 

The ten years which followed the death of Bishop 
Colenso in 1883 were a dreary time for the members 
of the Church of England in Natal. It appears to 
have been hoped by the South African party that 
the See of Natal had “lapsed,” so to speak, and that 
of “ Maritzburg” would gradually, and without any 
effort on anyone’s part, take its place. But this 
could not be till the temporalities were handed over 
to the “ Bishop of Maritzburg,” and this the Church 
of England trustees were determined not to do. The 








funds available for clerical stipends were small, 
and the Church of England clergy were reduced 
to a minimum; while of the laity, some joined 
various Nonconformist bodies; others, seeing no 
hope of matters arranging themselves, and having, 
perhaps, scruples of conscience about opposing them- 
selves to authority, with no authority of their own 
to back them up, gave up the struggle, and became 
members of South African congregations. Now and 
then some flagrant piece of clerical intolerance stirred 
the indignation of those who had not yet forgotten 
that they were Englishmen. 

Two years ago—Bishop Macrorie having resigned 
some time previously—it was hoped that the Primate 
was about to put an end to all difficulties by conse- 
crating a new Bishop of the Church in Natal. It 
seems, however, from subsequent events, as if the 
Archbishop had looked on the matter as one of 
healing an unfortunate dispute in which there was a 
dissentient minority to be won over by expressions 
of good will—and perhaps a few concessions on minor 
points in which they might possibly have been 
wronged—to submit themselves to the majority. 

The Rey. A. H. Baynes—consecrated in September, 
1893, by a somewhat irregular ceremony, which, in 
the opinion of the best authorities, was by no means 
sufficient to constitute him a Bishop of the Church 
of England—removed all doubts as to his position, 
soon after his arrival in the Colony, by signing the 
Constitution of the Church of South Africa, while he 
persistently refused his signature to the Rules of the 
Church Council, the body which represents the 
Church of England in Natal. Since then he has, in 
one case, indeed, intruded a South African clergy- 
man into a Pietermaritzburg church (the Cathedral) 
belonging to the Church of England. The curators 
of Church of England properties have paid him the 
salary which they agreed on with the Archbishop; 
but they refuse to hand over to him the properties 
held in trust by them unless he signs the Rules of the 
Church Council alluded to above.* 

So matters remain at present. There was talk, 
some time back, of a Bill to be introduced into the 
Legislative Assembly for conferring on Bishop Baynes 
the legal title to all Church of England properties in 
Natal, but it seems certain that there would be a 
strong feeling in the Colony against such a Bill. 
There is, for one thing, a large Nonconformist ele- 
ment, who would not be likely to range themselves 
on the side of Ritualism and priestcraft. 

All this forms a curious comment on Arnold’s 
prophetic words—written within less than a month 
of his death—and of the reaction against the Oxford 
Movement which current events show to have fairly 
set in at home. A. W. 








THE MAKING OF A POET. 


——_+o-- 


WAS present in the spirit in the twenty-first 

century. 

“TI beg your pardon,’ I observed to my host, as 
soon as the first shock of surprise had worn off. 
“TI didn't quite catch your name. I think you 
introduced yourself.” 

“ My name is Nordoso,” my companion answered, 
with the air of one who expects to impress you. 
‘“‘T am Professor of Eugenics in the Central African 
University. My paternal grandfather, you must be 
aware, was a Lombroso; my maternal, a Nordau. 
I thus sum up in myself the principal characteristics 
of the Italian and the Germano-Semitic psychological 
temperaments.” 

“Indeed,” I replied. “That rare combination 
ought to result in a peculiarly charming idio- 
syncrasy.” 





*A masterly exposition of the state of affairs, including a mass of 
details and technicalities impossible to give here, may be found in a 
pamphlet published at Pietermaritzburg in May, 1894, and entitled 
“ A Reply Made on behalf of the Church of England in the Diocese of 
Natal to Bishop Baynes’ Explanation of March 17th, 1894.” 
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He looked up at me sharply. The twenty-first 
century had not wholly obliterated the sense of 
humour ; and he seemed to suspect me of an attempt 
to chaff him. 

“You are just in time,” he said, coldly, “to 
witness the first steps in a delightful experiment. 
My assistants and I are just making a poet.” 

“T remember,” I said, “ my friend Davidson once 
gave some account of a similar process in our own 
generation.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” the Professor replied. ‘“ Your 
friend Davidson, as you call him, was only a poet 
himself—not a man of science. His proceeding was 
empirical, exceedingly empirical ; added to which, it 
was disqualified for inclusion in scientific transac- 
tions by being in blank verse. We go to work in 
prose, and in quite a different manner. We begin, 
of course, with (at latest) the grandparents.” 

“T have caught a very fine inebriate, Professor,” 
one of the assistants observed, as he paused and 
looked round, producing the specimen. “ He drinks 
like a fisk, and he suffers at times from acute 
symptoms of incipient alcoholic mania.” 

“ Qui’ right,” said the specimen feebly. “The 
gen’l’man’s qui’ right. Calls it by the right name. 
*Cipient alc’holic mania.” 

The Professor scanned him through his spectacles 
carefully. (I noted those spectacles, by the way, as 
themselves symptomatic of a first early stage in the 
process of degeneracy.) 

“Beautiful!” he answered. “Beautiful! Just 
the man for a grandfather. If we can match him 
with a woman as perfect in her way, one side of our 
poet’s ancestry is splendidly provided for.” 

“TI was going through the wards to-day, Pro- 
fessor,” a second assistant murmured, “and I came 
by good luck upon a lovely case of advanced hysteria. 
The patient has every sign of grave mental delusions. 
She sees snakes, I believe. I should think she ought 
to stand in the direct genetic line of a Shakespeare, 
a Dante, a Victor Hugo, or a Goethe.” 

“She will do,” the Professor answered, with a 
glance at her cranium. “The very woman! What 
a facial angle! Ovur poetry just now stands in need 
of inspiration. This is precisely the right source 
from which to rejuvenate Helicon.” 

“Ts this the recipe for a poet's father or his 
mother?” I asked. 

“Immaterial!” the Professor replied, “ entirely 
immaterial! You take them as they come. If they 
produce a son, you marry him to the specially 
selected girl; if they have only a daughter, you 
unite her to a husband of picked and tried poetical 
antecedents—say the son of a dissolute groom, or a 
paralytic innkeeper.” 

“ Mightn’t we throw in just a touch of phthisis?” 
asked a little man in the background. 

The Professor frowned. 

“Impossible,” he answered. “We're full up 
already. Besides whicb, you know, a touch of 
phthisis isn’t absolutely indispensable. Look at 
Burns and Milton.” 

“ But for the other pair?” Linquired. “ Are we 
not still at one set of grandparents?” 

“For the other pair,” the Professor. replied, “ we 
have already made in the next ward a most charm- 
ing selection--an opium-eating doctor, now married 
to a bishop's daughter who has taken to theosophy.” 

“It may be my nineteenth century prejudice, 
perhaps,” I interposed, “ but—I should have guessed 
myself this was the process for obtaining a micro- 
cephalic idiot, not a divine poet.” 

The Professor smiled. ‘ Microcephalic idiot!” 
he answered. “Oh, dear me, no. This notat all the 
process for microcephalic idiots. Watkins, just show 
this gentleman the formula for microcephaly! This 
one, you see, is quite different. Weare taking now 
the formula for epic and lyric outbursts. We expect 
to produce a Shelley or a Swinburne.” 

“T should much like to see the result of the 
experiment,” I replied somewhat doggedly. 

“Then why don’t you move on a couple of 








generations and observe it ?” the Professor suggested. 
“T shall be happy to accompany you.” 

As he spoke, I remembered that I happened to 
carry in my pocket one of Mr. H. G. Wells’s admir- 
able Time Machines ; they are manufactured and sold 
by Mr. Heinemann at the very reasonable price of 
half-a-crown apiece—a mere fraction of the cost of a 
pneumatic bicycle. I pulled my copy out at once, 
and sitting upon it lightly but firmly (which, of 
course, was an easy and familiar action to a practised 
reviewer) I found myself instantly transported by a 
slight mental effort into the third generation. 

We were still in the wards of the Professor's 
hospital. A patient, aged about twenty-two, was 
obviously dying on a bed close by of delirium 
tremens. “Good!” the Professor exclaimed: “you 
see at once—our poet!” 

“I’m afraid, sir,” a nurse interposed, “ there isn’t 
much chance for him.” 

“For his life?—oh, dear no,” the Professor 
answered offhand, with scientific nonchalance. 
“You couldn’t expect tiat—Chatterton, don’t you 
know, Keats, Byron, Poe—but the type, the type is 
perfect. We breed them for verse, and to die 
before thirty—for lyrics, that is to say; the epic 
bard we time for fifty or sixty.” 

“It seems a little cruel,” I ventured to interpose. 
“ Rather rough on the poet.” 

“Cruel!” the Professor echoed. “ My dear sir, 
you wander from the point most absurdly. If you 
wish to have poetry, you must put up with poets; 
if you wish to have pété de foie gras, you must give 
your geese enlarged livers. Besides, they like it. 
The poet is never happy, unless he’s miserable.” 

As he spoke, the patient turned over, sighed 
deeply, and expired. 

“Had he written much verse?” the Professor 
inquired, quite jubilant ; “ many charming Heinesque 
or Anacreontic pieces ?”’ 

“Not a line,” the nurse answered, “though we 
watched carefully for that symptom. But he in- 
vented a machine for drawing corks from champagne 
bottles.” 

“ Ah, exactly!” the Professor exclaimed ; “ that’s 
precisely the same thing. It doesn’t much matter 
which way it comes out. A most beautiful experi- 
ment!” He turned to me with triumph in his 
Teutonic eye. “This proves conclusively,” he went 
on, “the truth of my theory that the steam-engine, 
Darwinism, and the Idylls of the King are all of 
them by-products of the insane temperament.” 

“ Excuse me,” I said, “but I think I have an 
engagement in my own century.” For I had once 
myself perpetrated a sonnet. GRANT ALLEN. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





MULTATULI. 


Dear Srr,—Your contributor “A. W.” has given your 
readers, in a somewhat sketchy article, an outline of the per- 
sonality, the aims, and the idiosyncrasies of one of the greatest 
thinkers of the age. The article opens with a clearly-defined, 
and no doubt well-founded, assertion that Multatuli is far from 
well known in this country. It is therefore well, perhaps, to be 
thankful for the small merey which the sketch provides. Never- 
theless, as one of his many admirers amongst his countrymen, 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to accentuate the following points. 

To judge Multatuli chiefly as a fine writer is hardly right. 
He himself resented it in his wonted vigorous manner whenever 
he was praised for style. The ‘‘ Max Havelaar’”’ was meant as a 
protest, and a most eloquent and effective one it was, against (1) 
the treatment which the Javanese received during the first half 
of the century at the hands of their conquerors, and (2) the way 
in which Douwes Dekker (Multatuli) was himself treated by his 
Government for his persistence in pointing out to his chiefs at 
Batavia that the Javanese were being ill-treated. 

“A.W.” admits that he disensses Multatuli as a writer, 
almost as a writer of novels. But “ Max Havelaar” was not 
meant as a novel. There was no attempt at style in this book 
—what style there is is unconscious. It was merely an outflow 
of indignation, and as such it bore fruit. In the manuscript 
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names and dates were written in full—Multatuli was not the 
man to draw back from this. But, as explained in his letters, 
which are now being published by his widow, in suppressing 
names in the first edition he followed the advice of a man who 
bore an honoured name in Dutch letters, but who, in Multatuli’s 
opinion, was guided by a desire—a very Dutch one at that time 
—to diminish the explosion which he foresaw would be the 
result of such an appeal to public opinion. 

That Java is now governed in a way which bears comparison 
with that adopted in colonies of other nations is to a great 
extent due to the courage and power of Multatuli’s pen. During 
his lifetime he received the usual reward of genius, but at 
present his “ Ideen,” in spite of their unconventional and some- 
times paradoxical form, are in the hands of all thinking young 
Dutchmen. 

He was certainly a man far in advance of his time. His 
ideas about social reform, art criticism, love, religion—in fact, 
about most subjects which occupy the wit of men—are mostly 
strikingly true and convincing. His sayings about the position 
of woman may remind one of Grant Allen, or even of Sarah 
Grand ; but it would be more fair to characterise Multatuli by 
comparing him to Carlyle in some respects and to Herbert 
Spencer in others. At the same time, the poetical instinct was 
strong in him. It is to be regretted that he was not born on 
this side of the Channel, or that, instead of taking refuge in 
Germany from the narrowness of Dutch ways, he had not 
sufficiently understood the broad hospitality which England is 
in the habit of extending to all who have something to say 
worth listening to. Had he done so, both England and Mul- 
tatuli would have been the gainers. 

His “ Vorstenschool”’ (School for Prinees) was not suppressed, 
as “A. W.” thinks, but has been played in all the larger towns of 
Holland. A good part of the text has been ent down, to make 
it of fit length for the stage; but nothing of the spirit or the 
tendency was lost ia the process. Its success has been very 

reat, and it still remains on the répertoire of some of the best 
Bateh companies. Dutch theatrical literature is far from rich 
in masterpieces, and it may be said without exaggeration that 
“ Vorstenschool ” is the most, if not the only really, powerful 
piece that has ever been produced by a Dutch author. 
“Wourtje” (De Geschiedenis von Woutertje Pieterse) has 
been published in separate form, without digressions, by Elzevier 
(Amsterdam 1890). 

Readers curious to know more about this great, if somewhat 
erratic, thinker, may find, if unable to read Dutch, much readable 
information about him in an article in the “ Revue des Deux 
Mondes” of 15th April, 1892, by L. van Keymeulen. In this 
study many of his other works, amongst which are some of 
great originality and beauty of —_. are criticised, and 
particulars of his somewhat stormy life are given. 

The Dutch should certainly be grateful to “A. W.” for having 
given the British public this, on the whole, friendly sketch of 
one of Holland’s greatest modern thinkers. It is too rare a 
fact that Englishmen occupy themselves with Dutch letters not 
to acknowledge this, and “A. W.” could not have chosen a more 
welcome representative.— Yours faithfully, » @ 

July Sth, 1895. 


“ER a” 


Srr,—Is not the time come when the initials “ D. L.” may as 
well be dropped in lists of Parliamentary candidates? To all 
intents and purposes Mr, Chamberlain is as Mr. Chaplin, Mr. 
Lyttleton as Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett. One may be sorry that 
some good men have put themselves into a position where this 
ean be said of them, and that men whose instincts used to be in 
favour of orderly progress at home, peace and goodwill abroad, 
should be now fighting under the same flag as reactionaries, 
jingoes, and political adventurers; but it is no use to pretend 
that the flag is not the same. Let us return, on our side, at any 
rate, to the old “ L.” and “ C.”—leaving it open to anyone who 
likes to understand the latter as denoting “ Chamberlainite.”— 
Yours faithfully, A. J. B. 
[There are only two political parties in the State to-day— 

Tories and Liberals. We agree with our correspondent 
that Mr. Chamberlain is now just as truly a Tory candidate 
as Mr. Chaplin.—Eb. SPEAKER. } 


AN APPEAL TO IRISHMEN. 


Siz,—lIt is the glory and not the shame of Liberals that they 
are divided into knots of earnest men, each man passiouately 
attached to his own special social reform. But when a period in 
history is reached when Liberalism requires an unselfish adhesion 
to its root principle, every true, earnest Libsral—patting away 
for the time being his own pet reform—will gather round as 
one man to disprove, in the most effectual way, the bold state- 
ment of Ministerial organs that “the Liberal party has now 
been shattered into fragments for many years to come.” And 
again the battle is for “* Home Rule and Justice to Ireland "—a 
Home Rale which will satisfy a legitimate aspiration, neither 
separation on the one hand, nor mere local government on the 








other. This has now been printed on the Liberal banner in 











letters which ean never be erased. We are not sick, we are not 
tired of it; but we view with sorrrowful surprise a body of 
Nationalists, called Parnellites, who are so selfish as to do all in 
their power—instead of exhibiting a united front—to put back 
the freedom of Ireland for many years to come. Is it too late 
to make an appeal that these two conflicting oer Bynes = | 
enough with the same end in view—will be sufficiently unselfish 
to unite together, as of old, for their country’s sake ? 

When, during those dreary days of coercion, I, with others, 
drew up the “ Ministers’ Protest’ against coercion, we never 
dreamt for a moment that Nationalist Ireland would hereafter 
exhibit a house divided against itself, and that, too, at the very 
hour of her triumph; and farther back still, in the wretched 
and blood-stained days of 1882-3-4, when as a young curate in 
Lancashire I vehemently denounced the Coercion policy which 
most Liberals then favoured. If, in one’s wildest dreams, one 
ever pictured a Home Rale Bill passing through the House of 
Commons ten years hence, it would have seemed an impossible 
act of madness to see the very remedy almost spoilt and ren- 
dered nugatory by a section of Nationalists themselves. Who 
would have thought, then, that publie opinion would so wonder- 
fully change towards Ireland, or that the great Liberal party 
would perceive that it became their office and duty to rectify 
the mistakes of centuries, to strike out in a new path, and to 
repair past misgovernment ? But if anyone dimly saw this ten 
years ago he most assuredly would sce also an Ireland at last at 
peace, an Ireland responsive to the English olive branch, and 
exhibiting as a whole a complete justification of the new policy 
of conciliation. But what the prophet did not see would be 
this—a section of the Nationalists striving with might and main 
to turn back that beautiful wave of good feeling. It may be 
more explicable to an Irishman, but to an Englishman it is 
altogether too mysterious. It is all very disheartening. How- 
ever, English Liberalism, when once converted, is strong and 
obstinate for the right. Let no one think, then, that Home 
Rule is dead, or thrust into a corner. 

An appeal is now being made to the country to return the 
Liberal party to Parliament with such sufficient and loyal force 
behind as will enable it to complete its policy towards Ireland, 
and to repair a very great onl ancient wrong and to heal for 
ever a very great and ancient sore. The same party which has 
at last found and used the key to Ireland’s management will, we 
may be sure, be the pioneer of our many social reforms in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales which so urgently require attention. 

The Conservative position is so clear that every Irishman 
and every friend of Treland must know that he has to make his 
choice between a Government with a policy of Home Rule 
(which has already proved most successful in its initial stages) 
and a Government which still clings to the cruel old-world 
policy of coercion.—Your obedient servant, 

July 2nd, 1895. Morpaunt CROFTON. 


ARMENIA—A GREAT APOSTASY? 


Dear Sie,—Is anything going to be done to pin down Lord 
Salisbury and his parties to a definite declaration of policy with 
regard to Armenia before the General Election; or are we to 
take his recent declarations as final, and acquiesce in a great 
apostasy ? 

Surely the electors are more interested in this question even 
than in that of the Welsh loaves and fishes! If we turn back 
now we shall earn the condemnation of every right-thinking 
man and woman in Europe, and frankly avow our moral deca- 
dence.—Y ours faithfully, Geo. C. CARLEY. 

Bybrook, Cameron Road, Croydon, July 8th, 1895. 


THE CENTENARY “ BURNS.” 


Srr,—Permit us to take advantage of your columns to say, 
with reference to our new edition of the poetry of Burns, that, 
as the editor’s object is to purge the existing text of as many 
errors as possible, we shall be greatly obliged to all owners of 
original MSS. who will communicate with us, with a view to 
comparison and collation.—We are, sir, yours faithfully, 

T. C. & E. C, Jack, 

Causewayside, Edinburgh, July 6th, 1895. 








A REMINISCENCE, 





| PRAYED God bless you, on my bended knees, 
Each night and morn ; 
Because He heard my prayers, and more than these, 
Am I forlorn ? 


I prayed God bless you, love; and when He gave 
His richest store— 

Gave her to you—what should my spirit crave 

Of blessing more ? 
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*Las me! that I should grieve, what I did seek, 
So fair to find! .... 

Some day I may rejoice .. . . but we are weak, 
And very blind. A. W. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





FirzJAMES STEPHEN. 


N R. LESLIE STEPHEN’S “Life of Sir James 
i Fitzjames Stephen” (London: Smith, Elder & 
Co.) is a fine, stout volume, written in a style of 
manly and affectionate sincerity beyond all praise, 
and telling the life-story of a brave soldier in the 
warfare waged by humanity against ignorance and 
stupidity. A sincere book is always a remarkable 
incident in the annals of publications, and when the 
book happens to be a biography, the remarkable 
incident becomes a happy event. There has not 
been a better biography since that inspired sketch, 
“ The Life of John Sterling,” by Thomas Carlyle. 


Mr. Leslie Stephen, who naturally takes an interest 
in his own pedigree, has prefaced his fraternal labour 
with a most spirited sketch of “the forbears” of his 
own strenuous generation. We were not surprised to 
learn that old Scotia can claim the Stephen stock as 
peculiarly her own. This hardy race has Aberdeen- 
shire for its calf-country. During the first half of 
that eighteenth century which appealed so forcibly 
both to the late judge and his biographer, one James 
Stephen was a tenant-farmer in Aberdeenshire, and 
begot in due course nine children, one of whom, who 
had the same name, was the great-grandfather of the 
redoubtable Fitzjames. He stood six feet three inches 
in his stockings, and when attacked by footpads 
knocked their heads together till they cried for 
mercy. His life was adventurous, speculative, and 
unfortunate, and his acquaintance with the law was, 
like Mr. Micawber’s, gained by experience as a defend- 
ant on civil process. He knew the inside of the King’s 
Bench, and though he sought to be called to the Bar, 
had to be content to carry on the practice of an 
attorney under cover of somebody else’s name. He 
met his clients in taverns, and took to smoking 
tobacco, and possibly, adds his great-grandson with 
the engaging frankness of the race, “to other in- 
dulgences.” A fighting man, but not a victorious 
one. His second son, likewise James, had a most 
adventurous career both at home and abroad, but 
eventually he steered into the safe haven of evan- 
gelical religion and a Mastership in Chancery. His 
life is sketched with great spirit, but at too short 
length. His love affairs are clearly entitled to the 
statutory three volumes. He ended them by marry- 
ing (for the second time) the widow of the Rey. Dr. 
Clarke, of Hull, the only surviving sister of the 
famous Wilberforce. The shades of Clapham thus 
began to fall fast upon the Stephen family. We 
like all we have read of Master Stephen very much. 
He left six children him surviving, of whom James, 
the famous Under-Secretary of the Colonies and the 
father of the Judge, was the fourth. 


This Sir James Stephen is widely known as the 
author of those essays in ecclesiastical biography 
which were the delight of countless Christian homes 
during, at all events, the years 1850 to 1870. We 
are speaking of them not as they appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, but in their collected form. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen describes his father carefully enough, 
but we own we find him somewhat an elusive per- 
sonage, though his old friend Sir Henry Taylor has 
helped us to understand him. He was undoubtedly 
a deeply religious man and a first-rate writer. His 
devotion to his office has become matter of notoriety. 
The Under-Secretary married a Venn—a family 
about which Mr. Leslie Stephen utters some pungent 
sentences—and the future judge was born on March 
3rd, 1829. His biographer repudiates precocity, but 
we should not hesitate to describe a child as a 











prodigy who “in his third year learnt by heart ‘Sir 
John Moore’s Burial,’ ‘Nelson and the North,’ 
Wordsworth’s ‘Address to the Winds,’ and Lord 
F. L. Gower’s translation of Schiller’s ‘When Jove 
had encircled this Planet with Light,’ from hearing 
his brother's repetition,” Other evidence is supplied 
which satisfies us that Fitzjames, like the poet's 
Edwin, was no common child—but no doubt family 
standards differ. He early exhibited a disposition 
to inquire curiously into things, and a strong 
aversion to be humbugged. Altogether a most 
interesting and apparently trustworthy account 
is given of the early years of this remarkable 
man. His first school was at Brighton, where the 
boys used to be questioned at prayers. “ Gurney, 
what is the difference between ‘justification’ and 
‘sanctification’?” “Stephen, prove the omni- 
potence of God.” Such an education fosters 
seriousness in serious minds, and it does not 
appear that Fitzjames was unhappy. On the 
contrary, he preferred Brighton to Eton, whither 
he subsequently went, and where he was very un- 
happy, for reasons, some of which he supplies him- 
self, and others are given by his biographer. They 
all appear to us very excellent reasons. At Cam- 
bridge, where Stephen proceeded in 1847, it was a 
little better, but if Eton was detestable, Cambridge 
was dull. The ambitions of the place seemed puerile 
to one who had long since put away childish things. 
“T disliked and foolishly despised the studies of the 
place.” Neither did he care for boating on the Cam, 
However, he led his life, and crossed bludgeons with 
Harcourt in debate. He left without taking a degree, 
and after a most curious and characteristic self- 
examination, decided upon reading for the bar 
instead of taking Orders. 


At what period in Stephen's life he abandoned 
the faith of his father it is hard to say. He had a 
slow-moving mind, and conscientiousness was inbred 
in his bones, likewise a deep sense of the solemnity 
of life and of the great issues that are at stake, 
Frivolity was his pet abhorrence, and if he had been 
called upon to choose between a really superlatively 
good joke and a religion, he would unhesitatingly 
have chosen the latter. All this part of the bio- 
graphy deserves careful study. He was called to the 
bar in 1854, and went the Midland circuit. He 
did not get on fast. How should he? The 
Law is a jealous mistress, and most of its de- 
votees have no great temptation to waste their 
time in pursuing the studies and travelling along 
the paths of thought which engaged the best atten- 
tion of Stephen, who was a philosopher first and a 
lawyer afterwards. He naturally found “ salvation” 
in journalism, and for many years he was one of the 
most fierce journalists of his time. His biographer 
records many of his feats, and they make the reader 
shiver. They were feats of strength, of brute intel- 
lectual foree; for of lightness, of persiflage, of 
humour, save in its grimmest manifestation, there is 
no trace to be found in any of Stephen’s writings. 
He was nothing unless he had what Lord Bacon used 
to call “stuff” to work upon; but, when he had 
that, Stephen wrought away upon it like a steam 
engine. True it is there was puffing and blowing, 
but what of that if the pace is forty miles an hour? 


Stephen made a large income as a journalist and 
a very smail one as a barrister, but he had no mind 
to abandon the profession he had chosen with so 
much deliberation. His defence of Dr. Rowland 
Williams for an article in “ Essays and Reviews,” 
which occupied the Arches Court of Canterbury for 
some days in December, 1861, made him famous; 
and his reprinted speech is one of the most valu- 
able books we have relating to the history and 
doctrines of the Church of England. It is de- 
lightful reading, and will be continued to be read 
long after the death of the last person who re- 
members the publication of “ Essays and Reviews.” 
But business of that kind does not grow upon every 
bush, and Stephen’s bag was never full of briefs, 
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There is, we repeat, no need to discuss why this was so. 
To succeed at the Bar requires a combination of 
qualities amongst which the faculty of favourably 
impressing attorneys that you are absolutely and 
entirely at their service plays no important part 
at the commencement of yourcareer. It may be that 
Stephen did not create this impression. Dr. Johnson, 
it is well known, once seriously contemplated getting 
called to the Bar. Had he done so we believe he would 
have failed to get business, though, like Stephen, he 
might occasionally have argued a great cause. In 
1863 appeared his “ General View of the Criminal 
Law of England,” a book which delighted philo- 
sophers and statesmen but did not penetrate into 
the offices of solicitors; it brought Stephen more 
of the commodity he could dispense with—reputa- 
tion—but no business, and he flung himself into the 
columns of the Pall Mall Gazette, for which paper he 
wrote 852 articles and more than 200 occasional notes 
in the five years 1865-1869. 


In 1869 Stephen went to India as Legal Member 
of the Council, returning in 1872. In 1873 appeared 
“Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” a powerful 
volume, which Mr. Leslie Stephen, exercising fraternal 
rights, subjects to a good deal of criticism. The 
book is a vital one, sincere from beginning to end, 
and very representative of a great body of opinion 
not usually vocal. In 1873 Stephen stood for Dundee 
as a Liberal. He did not get in, but there are 
a great many Scotsmen now scattered over the 
world who look back to the contest with mingled 
amusement and delight, and who will tell you how 
much they consider themselves indebted to the 
speeches and public conversation of this most un- 
usual, not to say portentous, candidate. He edu- 
eated if he did not represent young Dundee. In 
1879 Stephen was made a judge, an office he held 
till his retirement, which occurred shortly before his 
death in 1894. 


It would be to insult the memory of a really 
distinguished man to attempt at the end of a notice 
like this to make any summary of Stephen's moral 
or intellectual characteristics. He was, we are told, 
a Paritan and a Utilitarian; he was tenderhearted 
to the point of sentimentality, and spent his life 
trying to keep his feelings in a safe; he was a sceptic 
almost violently alive to the importance of religion, 
a disciplinarian who was better qualified to knock 
down a ruffian than to lash him into ribbons with 
the cat—and so on through a long list of contradic- 
tories. How all this came about is told, or partially 
told, in this most interesting biography. We advise 
everybody who is in love with human nature, and 
who shares the Tudor fancy of looking upon a man, 
to read the life of Fitzjames Stephen by his brother. 


A. B. 








REVIEWS. 


TRANQUIL STUDIES. 
New Srvupres 1x Lireratvure. By Edward Dowden, LL.D., 


Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin. London: Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. 


JROFESSOR DOWDEN has reprinted in this 
A volume his thoughts concerning Goethe, Schiller, 
Coleridge, Mr. Meredith's poems, John Donne, Scherer 
and Sainte-Beuve—a mixed assembly. Always learned, 
scrupulously elegant, and so gentle as to appear 
subdued even when deprecating Home Rule, he 
leaves wit and fire to those daring persons who 
laugh at the great world-comedy, or warm their 
hands over its blaze. Nothing would tempt the 
professor into epigram, idiom, or violent metaphor. 
He is not to be run away with: Daphne may fly, 
but Apollo stays behind to scan verses and school 
the minor poets. The critic who does well to be 
angry, nowhere lightens or thunders in this haleyon 
page. Tranquil, we say, but a little too much so; 





calm as if His Excellency the Privy Councillor 
Goethe had put Argus to sleep with that Hermes’ 
wand of his third period, when Faust, instead of 
giving himself to Satan, was draining bogs in East 
Prussia. We read, and are instructed, but the even 
chant induces a yawn. Why will the spritely old 
offending Adam not break through now and then, to 
whip, or, if need be, to scourge us into livelier 
attention? Yet “’tis an excellent piece of work” ; 
we deny it not. Those who have never read the 
books will learn from Professor Dowden to like 
them; such as have made them a study will com- 
pare his judgments with their own, not unprofitably. 

The freshest piece in the book relates to “ Jack 
Donne,” afterwards Dean of St. Paul's, but, to begin 
with, a poet, full of quaint fancies, wild, ingenious, 
gloomy, tender. Many fine things which Tennyson 
or Patmore have put into modern rhyme this 
Jacobean sang before them. He abounds in striking 
phrases, and is alive at all points. Had he written 
a less affected style, in English, not in the fashion- 
able Vandyke jargon of the day—pretty lace and 
slashed velvet—we should be as well acquainted 
with him as with Sir Philip Sidney. But he is one 
of the great unknown—to those, even, who quote 
Ben Jonson and have dipped into Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It is always well that we should be 
reminded of the heroes before Agamemnon; and 
Professor Dowden will lead some of us back to the 
Satires—perhaps to the Sermons—from which he 
recites with appositeness and grace. Indeed, his 
quotations are almost always delightful. They 
show sympathy and insight where the accompanying 
remarks leave us cold. If we prefer Mr. Meredith’s 
novels to his crabbed, harsh, algebraic poems—in 
which, nevertheless, a brave spirit dictates the 
philosophy of hope and endeavour—we may catch a 
line here and there, as the professor reads, not soon 
to be forgotten, though we ask music, no less than 
inspiration, from another source. And the rich 
Miltonic harmonies—too faintly audible among fog- 
horns and steam-whistles—which an admirable short 
essay on Mr. Bridges will, we had almost said, reveal, 
can scarcely pass by like the idle wind; they will 
echo and echo again, a “gift of beauty,” to the 
hearing, large, and sweet, and joyful. Coleridge him- 
self, though in the few creations which he has given 
us unique, is by no means familiar to the general 
where he writes blank verse; there is something in 
the long, unbroken page that scares all except 
students. From him, too, we gain by brief quotation, 
intended to bring out the man’s humanity—sincere 
enough, and once a passion and a tumult in his 
heart, then fading under the spell of opium into a 
dream, or suffused with the colours of theology and 
metaphysics, until we find ourselves discussing, not 
the Rights of Man, but the attributes of the 
Alexandrian Logos. 

In his introduction the author, following a 
track which pioneers have now laid pretty well 
open, talks of science and democracy as bearing on 
modern literature. But he has no new lights and 
makes no suggestions on which we can lay our hand. 
Very properly, he resists the absurd pretence, put 
forward with amazing self-confidence by M. Zola, 
that science has brought into being the so-called 
“experimental romance.” Nor will he allow genius 
to be explained away by “heredity and environ- 
ment”; there remains the divine, the individual 
spark, of which we can give no account by referring 
to “the race, the moment, the milieu.” Had 
Professor Dowden looked carefully into “ those 
doctrines which we associate with the name of Mr. 
Darwin"—many of which the best authorities now 
assail, as Darwin himself modified others, and 
especially his ruling idea of selection by conflict—he 
might have greatly strengthened his argument. For 
what is “ genius” but “ variation”? Well, it has been 
granted over and over again by the candid master 
that “how variations arise we do not know.” In- 
quiries since these words were published, thirty 
years ago, have but deepened the mystery. As in 
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the days of Aristotle, so now, there is no analysis, 
not a single formula, by means of which we can 
exhaust or sum up the personal. Genius defies the 
methods of science to give its definition, or to point 
to its beginning; but so does the first lad we run 
against in Piccadilly. And if literature is only that 
which genius composes, all the talk about environ- 
ments and struggles for existence will leave it 
untouched. It is beyond theories of nurture; it 
cannot, apparently, be fostered on any known con- 
ditions. The man Shakespeare is, to biology, a 
miracle whose true antecedents it must ever fail to 
explore. 

But we are writing on the edge of Professor 
Dowden’s mild dissertations too copiously. Of 
science he says little, except that it will stimulate 
research into origins, and perhaps overload the 
student with detail. Yes, in Sainte-Beuve, with all 
his sprightliness and vivacity, detail has become a 
fine rain, a steady downpour, wetting you to the 
skin. How much more in bibliographers, record- 
hunters, inquiry-agents of the present tattling time, 
utterly wanting in the strong grasp of Sainte-Beuve, 
passionate mediocrities that give their days and 
nights to the study of everything about a great 
man except his genius! Will the professor (whom 
we certainly should not dream of calling a pas- 
sionate mediocrity, knowing that he is deep in the 
poets as well as their editions and editors) smile 
when we assure him that we once heard a man of 
tolerant and kindly spirit propose to write an article 
“On Shelley, considered in the light of a public 
nuisance”? This, we hasten to say, was before the 
classic “ Life of Shelley” appeared. But there is a 
way of honouring the highest poets by parading 
the names and residences of their tradesmen and the 
amount of their washing-bills, which would have 
tempted Alexander to cry out, “O, happy Achilles, 
that never did find such a Homer to his celebrity!” 
We were even disposed to pass over without reading 
the new and hitherto unpublished account of Goethe's 
last days which Professor Dowden has lighted upon. 
It adds so little to what we knew before—and is so 
provckingly dull and German—that we could be 
content though it had stayed in the dark, where, as 
in Clarence’s dream, all manner of precious things, 
better far than this, have been swallowed up. 

But as regards Democracy—the spectre which 
grows large and threatening on College Green, or 
peers in at the window where Professor Dowden 
lectures—many a hint is thrown out, from dis- 
couraged “ Pantisocrats” like Coleridge, or disen- 
chanted and slightly acrid Genevese of the type to 
which Edmond Scherer so manifestly belonged. And 
there is De Tocqueville, with his American “ majority 
which draws a formidable circle around thought” ; 
and, above all, Goethe, who was never in his most 
Titanic days an enthusiast for the many, while, as 
an Olympian, destitute of the historic sense but 
eminently successful at Weimar, he held that no 
matter what form of government prevailed, a wise 
man could get on in the world. Our professor is not 
quite of this opinion. But he dreads “the rash 
ardours” of Democracy. He tells us that the best 
service a nation should look for is “the loyalty of 
trained thinkers,” who will advise King Demos with- 
out flattering him. Rash ardours? We call to mind 
the Swiss, the French, the modern Americans, and 
ask ourselves whether they seem so very ardent. 
The peril of a democratic régime, once it is acknow- 
ledged, would appear to be, not an excess of heat and 
light, but stagnation. Do the great cities of the 
United States display this unquenchable ardour when 
they are plundered and misgoverned? Or is the 
French peasantry a mass of touchwood—one spark 
and an instant conflagration? No; just because the 
danger of the multitude always was, and ever will 
be, want of thought, therefore is Professor Dowden 
well warranted in claiming for himself and other 
contemplatives a mission and a hearing when the 
majority rules. Such men keep the gateways of life 
open ; they show where the current is flowing; and, 











as the critic says with pardonable pride, though 
they should seem busy with interests so remote from 
Irish politics or memories as the literature of the 
Germans, or the development of thought in France, 
they will be serving their country all along. That 
is true, and to the purpose, and a doctrine necessary 
for these times. 

Hence, if three-fourths of this scholarly and 
agreeable volume are dedicated to Schiller and 
Goethe, to literary criticism among the French, and 
names as little known to the average English reader 
as those of M. Nisard, Fabre d’Eglantine, or M. 
Brunetiére, so much the better. We cannot, or 
rather we ought not, to escape from the general 
European movement into a side-stream. It may 
well be that M. Scherer’s description of what offends 
him in Carlyle, Ruskin, and English prose generally, 
will strike upon our minds as simply grotesque. Let 
it be so, but the shock is inspiriting. And if the 
learned do not find here original, or even highly- 
suggestive old views on the aims, achievements, and 
limits of the German “ Dichterpaar”; if they have 
themselves much else to say on “ Wilhelm Meister” 
and “ Don Carlos,” still, it is only by repetition from 
every side that the principles of a genuine culture 
will be recommended and enforced. It is much to 
be accurate, painstaking, candid; to speak of that 
alone which one has studied for its own sake, at 
many times, and in relation to the chief world- 
literatures. Wise, also, it must be to lay stress upon 
discipline, to insist on the uses of the rein as well as 
the glory of the spur, when the fervid Celtic tem- 
perament comes to be educated. Patience, research, 
sobriety, comparison with foreign and classic stand- 
ards—the zeal which strives after perfection, and 
the fastidious judgment which will not rest satisfied 
with the second-rate—these are among the qualities 
to cultivate which Professor Dowden exhorts his 
young Irishmen; not in word only, but by himself 
showing them, perhaps at the cost of some others, 
yet, as we will hope, not in vain. Goethe, we hold, 
would have been none the lesser man—he might 
have proved immeasurably greater—had he drunk 
of the magic cup, mingled of sweetness and melan- 
choly, which that Celtic heroine gave long ago to Sir 
Tristram. But, on the other hand, if those severe 
methods were practised with aspiring poets, orators, 
preachers in the Gaelic world, which to Professor 
Dowden seem indispensable, a new era might begin 
for English literature. The fire is not wanting: who 
will cleanse it of smoke and make it burn clear? 
An influence such as this volume exhibits must 
always be sane and wholesome. May it find many 
readers in Ireland! 





THE BATTLE-FIELDS OF ENGLAND. 


BaTTLes OF ENGLIsH History. By H. B. George, Fellow 
of New College, Oxford. London: Methuen & Co. 


Mr. HEREFORD GEORGE is a historical scholar of 
considerable repute, and has for years taught history 
as an Oxford don. He takes a special interest in 
those military incidents which once formed the 
staple of historical study, and which, under the 
influence of a natural reaction, it is perhaps rather 
the fashion in these days to underrate; and he has 
thus been led to describe in a single volume “the 
chief military events of English history,” from the 
Battle of Hastings to the fall of Delhi, “in a way 
which shall not be technical, but yet shall bring out 
their meaning.” We may say at once that Mr. 
George is accurate and learned. He gives us a 
compendium of English military history on which 
we can rely. He carries us through a series of 
events of the greatest interest, and reminds us of 
many dazzling figures and of many stirring scenes. 
His account of the early struggle with Scotland, in 
which he points out the credit due to Wallace for 
organising plebeian spearmen successfully against 
mailed horsemen in his famous “schiltrons” or 
phalanxes of spears, and his story of the early days 
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of the Hundred Years War, with the ingenious 
theory propounded in it for reconciling the dif- 
ferences between the chroniclers as to the formation 
of the English archers at Crecy, are perhaps the 
most satisfactory portions of the book. But there 
is a good chapter upon the war in the Crimea. 
There is spirit in the sketches of Ramillies and of 
Waterloo. There are one or two notes upon 
weapons and upon tactics which will be of value 
to the student. And there is an excellent index at 
the end. 

On the other hand, it is open to question whether 
a book of this kind is worth the labour which it 
entails. One cannot help remembering, as one reads, 
that all the battles which Mr. George deals with 
have been much better described before. His style 
has not the gift of picturesqueness. The space at 
his command restricts him to a summary that is 
sometimes lifeless and dry. One feels that the story 
which the author has to tell us has been told so 
often in so many text-books, that, unless Mr. George 
had discovered something new, or had had the space 
to treat these battles very fully, or the gifts which 
make some histories better reading than romance, it 
was hardly worth his while to tell it in this form 
again. In another respect, moreover, Mr. George is 
disappointing. Familiar as the tale of many 
English battles is, still there are problems in con- 
nection with them which are yet under debate, and 
on which this volume might be expected to pro- 
nounce. If the story of Hastings is to be told again, 
one has a right to ask for a definite opinion as to 
whether the English army was or was not protected 
by Professor Freeman's famous palisade. If the tale 
of Waterloo has to be repeated, one looks eagerly to 
see what a historian has to say as to Napoleon’s 
health and powers upon the memorable field. But 
on these and other doubtful points Mr. George leaves 
us very much in the same position as before. If 
doubts or difficulties suggest themselves, he admits 
their existence, but he has no solution to offer, and 
really nothing new to say. When he does turn 
from his narrative to deliver judgment, the judg- 
ments—as, for instance, his comparison of Welling- 
ton and Marlborough—are apt to be trite and 
commonplace. And some of the maps with which 
the campaigns are illustrated are ineffective, while 
others are positively bad. As a popular sketch of 
English battles, Mr. George’s book has the merits of 
knowledge and of care. But it can hardly claim to 
be regarded as a valuable contribution to English 
history. 





MR. SMALLEY AS A STUDENT. 


Srupres or Men. By George W. Smalley. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Tuis is a very ambitious title of avery pretentious 
book. Mr. Smalley’s letters, collected chiefly from 
the New York Tribune, are, for the most part, 
the readable stuff which a London correspondent, 
who knows his business, can write by the yard. 
“Studies” they are not, for if they deserved that 
distinction they would possess a range of political 
and literary knowledge which is quite. beyond Mr. 
Smalley’s sphere. An American with nominally 
democratic ideas, he is more Tory than the Tories, a 
fanatical champion of the House of Lords, and quite 
Bismarckian in his dislike of representative institu- 
tions. Hating the Irish, he attributes Mr. Gladstone's 
adoption of Home Rule to “a moral transformation.” 
To differ from Mr. Smalley on this question is to be 
lost to all sense of virtue. Only obliquity of con- 
science could have persuaded Mr. Gladstone to yield 
to a faction which, in Mr. Smalley’s judgment, is 
bent upon the destruction of the Empire. Though 
Prince Bismarck did not condescend to discuss 
so trivial a subject in his conversations with our 
American homilist, he left Mr. Smalley to infer 
that he was very much of that sage’s opinion. 
To the ex-Chancellor of Germany the states- 





man who has been four times the chief ruler 
of the British Empire was a dexterous juggler 
with words, and nothing more. The accuracy of 
Mr. Smalley’s inferences, in his conversations with 
distinguished persons, we need not discuss; but his 
own political capacity may be determined by his 
ignorance of the fact that Mr. Gladstone exercised a 
European influence scarcely second to Prince Bis- 
marck’s. To Mr. Smalley the greatest triumph of 
Mr. Gladstone is “the annihilation of a Church.” 
How much the foundations of our commercial system 
owe to Mr. Gladstone’s constructive genius, how 
much the peace of the world owes to the Geneva 
Arbitration, how much Italy, Greece, and Bulgaria 
owe to the English statesman’s commanding authority 
in Europe, is beyond the scope of Mr. Smalley’s 
“studies.” He cannot even see that his moral repro- 
bation of Mr. Gladstone's Irish policy applies with 
equal force to Prince Bismarck’s policy towards the 
German Catholic hierarchy. In the old days the 
Chancellor regarded the priests as a faction bent, 
as Mr. Smalley says the Irish are bent, on the de- 
struction of an Empire. Prince Bismarck harassed 
the clergy with the Falk Laws; he engaged in a 
prolonged struggle with Rome; he was beaten, and 
he not only threw up the sponge, but entered into 
an alliance with the very party he had charged 
with treason. Does Mr. Smalley stand aghast at 
this “ moral transformation”? Not at all. Here 
is the complacent passage which he devotes to the 
most curious episode in Prince Bismarck’s career :— 


“T gathered that Prince Bismarck still considered he was right 
in entering upon a struggle with the Papacy; that the Kultur- 
kampf was a sound policy; that the May Laws were well 
conceived, and that his ultimate abandonment of the conflict, 
and his compromise with the Pope and the Ultramontane party, 
were the result of events which he was not bound to foresee, 
and could not have foreseen, and which nobody, in fact, did 
foresee. In other words, he entered upon the struggle with 
a great probability of success, and ultimately surrendered to the 
inevitable. The policy of conflict was a wise one when adopted, 
and the policy of retiring from the conflict was also wise. The 
stress of polities, the necessities of public life, forced him to 
play. off one party against another—no new thing with him, 
indeed—and fnally to purchase support from the Catholic party 
by concessions to Catholic demands. When the May Laws were 
passed their passage was imperative; they were what Germany 
at that moment most needed. When they were repealed, other 
objects, only to be obtained by consenting to their repeal, had 
become paramount—they, and no longer the May Laws, were 
what Germany most needed.” 


Every word of this passage, with the necessary 
alteration of proper names, might be urged in de- 
fence of Mr. Gladstone’s change of policy in regard 
to Ireland; but that change was immoral, while the 
Bismarckian change was the highest statesmanship ! 

Mr. Smalley is not more successful in his excur- 
sions into literature. He defends Froude’s accuracy, 
and says that historian was as “truthful” as the 
historical plays of Shakespeare! He says that 
Tennyson was lucid, and Browning was not. 
Another notable discovery is that “a sense of pro- 
portion is a condition both of good writing and 
sound criticism.” It is to illustrate this great truth, 
no doubt, that Mr. Smalley assigns so much space to 
the food and clothing of the eminent. He is sorry 
that he cannot give his “ craving American public ” 
a “psychological study” of Mrs. Humphry Ward; 
but he can tell them what Tyndall ate and Jowett 
wore. His sense of propriety is so great that he 
stigmatises as flippant the close of the “ Apology” in 
Jowett’s translation of Plato. “The hour of de- 
parture has arrived, and we go our ways—I to die 
and you to live. Which is better God only knows.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr. Smalley is as 
poor a judge of flippancy as he is of history or 
statesmanship ; otherwise he would never have re- 
marked in his article on Spurgeon, “ Of course, I 
don’t suggest any parallel between the two men, 
Christ and Spurgeon, except that they were both 
men.” The bare disclaimer of such a suggestion is a 
sufficient definition of Mr. Smalley’s intelligence and 
taste. 
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THE “ASSIZES OF JERUSALEM.” 


HISTOIRE DES INSTITUTIONS MONARCHIQUES DU ROYAUME 
DE JERUSALEM. By G. Dodu. Paris: Hachette. 


Tue history of the “ Assizes” of Jerusalem, unlike 
the history of most legal documents, possesses some- 
thing of the romance of that crusading age in which 
they were compiled. Thirteenth century tradition 
told how, before Saladin’s conquest of Jerusalem in 
1187, the treasure-house of the Holy Sepulchre 
boasted the possession of an almost sacred volume. 
This volume, written out in the finest of scripts, and 
lavishly illuminated with gold and red, was rumoured 
to have contained the laws of the kingdom, and was 
looked upon as such a priceless heirloom that it could 
only be consulted in the presence of nine great 
personages, including the king and the patriarch. 
There is no reason for denying the existence of some 
such document, though, as its name—“ Lettres du 
Sépulcre”’—implies, it may not have been a collection 
of actual laws and laws only. But in any case, and 
whatever its character, this volume disappeared in 
1187 ; and from this date the knowledge of the laws 
of the land remained in theory, as they must always 
have remained in practice, the special property of 
the nobles and a few great officials. Soon after this 
date men began to fear lest, under the new con- 
ditions—now that the old nobility was dying out 
and fresh lords were pouring in from the European 
West—the memory of the ancient customs would 
die out. The new king, Amalric II., himself a 
stranger from Aquitanian France, appealed to Raoul 
of Tiberias, one of his greatest lords, for help: 
would not he reduce these fading usages to 
writing for the common weal? Raoul bluntly 
refused to undertake a task which might, in his 
own words, help to make “any wily burgess, such, 
forsooth, as Raymond Anselm, the equal of himself” 
—a noble ofthe realm. Twenty years later, however, 
accident brought about what a king’s wishes could 
not effect. During the famous siege of Damietta in 
1218-19, Raoul happened to dine with a Cyprian 
lord, Peter Chape, who, after dinner, persuaded his 
young Italian friend, Philip of Nevaire, to read aloud 
from a volume of romances. Raoul was charmed 
with the young man’s intelligence, and some months 
later, when he fell ill of the camp-plague, begged 
that Philip would come and read at his bedside. As 
Raoul grew stronger he wearied of being a mere 
listener, and soon, to quote Philip’s own words, 
“There hapt a thing that, at the time, annoyed me 
sore, though it should have been my great delight. 
My lord Raoul was a bad sleeper, and, when I had 
read as much as he cared to hear, he would begin to 
talk himself, telling me old stories about the king- 
dom of Jerusalem, its customs and its laws. These 
things he charged me to hold in memory—an injunc- 
tion which I obeyed, seeing that I dreaded his anger 
greatly.” In later life, Philip, of his own accord, 
extracted a large amount of additional information 
from a still greater noble, John of Ibelin, and finally 
in his old age consigned his ripe experience to parch- 
ment at a friend’s request. A year or two later his 
example was followed by another John of Ibelin, 
that Count of Jaffa whom Joinville claims as his 
kinsman, and of whose ship, with its gorgeous em- 
blazonry of gold and “gules,” that writer gives so 
glowing an account. Other collections followed ; 
but it was not till 1369, nearly a hundred years after 
Philip of Nevaire’s death, that any of these collections 
received a legal sanction and became the statutory 
law of the kingdom of Cyprus which had risen on 
the ruins of the old kingdom of Jerusalem. Then 
came the third stage in the history of the “ Assizes 
of Jerusalem.” 

Peter I. of Cyprus, the adventurous king whose 
exploits dazzled Europe and still find an echo in the 
best known passage of the “ Canterbury Tales,” 
when baffled in his dreams of foreign conquest, took 
to playing the tyrant in his own island, trying to 
force upon his subjects novel customs. For this, 
early in 1369, he was murdered in his bed-chamber. 








His little son, Peter II., was declared his successor, 
and a commission was appointed to decide what the 
old laws and customs were. The public and private 
libraries were ransacked for ancient law-books; 
chief among which were the “ Assizes” which the 
old Count of Jaffa had written out a hundred years 
before. These “ Assizes"’ supplemented with other 
treatises, such as Philip of Nevaire’s were solemnly 
established as the undoubted “ Magna Charta” of 
Cyprus. Then they were carefully copied out and 
placed in the cathedral church of Nicosia—there 
to be as closely guarded as, in earlier days, the 
Patriarchs of Jerusalem had guarded the legendary 
“Letters of the Holy Sepulchre” two centuries 
before. Such was the way in which a private 
document became transformed into the legal code of 
one of the kingdoms of Latin Christendom. These 
“ Assizes of Jerusalem” remain to this day a chief, 
though somewhat uncertain, guide to the constitu- 
tional history of that crusading kingdom with which 
M. Dodu's work deals. 

M. Dodu’s work is learned and very sober. The 
author’s conclusions err rather on the side of caution 
than rashness. Perhaps, to English readers, his pages 
would be more attractive had he compared the in- 
stitutions of Jerusalem with those of England as 
well as of France. Thus his chapter on the “ Royal 
Curia” makes no allusion to the striking scene when 
the nobles of Syria forced Baldwin III. to refuse to 
let the Papal legate land. This is a curious con- 
trast to the subordination of the English Council to 
Baldwin's nephew, our English Henry II. Again, the 
history of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and, still more, 
crusading history generally, throws no small light 
upon the earlier stages of that great change by which, 
in England as elsewhere, the system of taxation shifted 
from a tax on land to a tax on property or income. 
Curious again is it to compare the fourfold corona- 
tion oath of Amalric II. with the first charters of 
Stephen and Henry II. Interesting, too, is it to find 
that the first crusading bishop of Tyre was an 
Englishman, as was also the first great chancellor of 
the kingdom. Similarly M. Dodu might have noticed 
how often the familiar Domesday. words and phrases 
occur in Syrian charters. On one page we have 
the exact counterpart of the famous “die quo rex 
Edwardus vivus fuit et mortuus.” Everywhere, too, 
we find the legal and social language of the West. 
The “ rustici”’ and “ villani” of Domesday face us on 
every page. Elsewhere the familiar “ carucate” is 
precisely defined: “ quantum terre quatuor paria 
boum de anno in annum excolere possint.” M. 
Dodu's book contains a few errors. His dating is 
sometimes eccentric. Amalric I. did not die in 1173; 
nor Hugh I. in 1219; nor Frederic II. in 1260; nor 
Hugh II. in 1257. Peter I. was not assassinated in 
1368. Boamund II. did not reach Antioch in 1127; 
nor was Roger of Antioch slain at Arcas. We are 
surprised to find M. Dodu still clinging to the notion 
that almost the whole of the so-called “ Chronique 
d’Ernoul” is Ernoul’s own work. But the book 
distinctly breaks fresh ground; and it is very fitting 
that a French scholar should be the first constitu- 
tional historian of the great French-speaking colony 
of the Middle Ages. 





MINOR SCIENCE. 


On CERTAIN PHENOMENA BELONGING TO THE CLOSE OF 
THE LAsT GEOLOGICAL PERIOD AND ON THEIR BEAR- 
ING UPON THE TRADITION OF THE FLOOD. By Joseph 
Prestwich, D.C.L, (Oxon.), F.R.S., ete. London and New 
York: Maemillan & Co. 

Tue Tueory or Licut. By Thomas Preston, M.A. (Dub.), 
Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, University College, Dublin. Second 
Edition. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

FINGERPRINT DrrecTrories. By Francis Galton, F.R.S., 
D.C.L., Oxford, and Hon. Se.D., Cambridge. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 


It has often occurred in the history of science that 
some mere personal fancy of an investigator has led 
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to the discovery of unexpected truth. This may 
turn out to be the case with Professor Prestwich's 
theory of the “ Rubble-drift.” To learn what is the 
precise value of his grouping together of a number 
of deposits under this name, we must wait for a 
consensus of geological experts. In the meantime, a 
perfectly definite judgment can be passed upon his 
view that there is a basis of fact in the tradition of 
the Noachian Flood, by which the theory of the 
“ Rubble-drift” was suggested. If we concede 
everything he contends for, it all contributes 
nothing towards the rehabilitation of the tradition 
in any sense that can be of the least service to the 
sect of theological “reconcilers” to whom so eminent 
a man of science has thought it fitting to appeal. 

To prove that this is so, it is only necessary to 
summarise Professor Prestwich’s own positions. On 
the very first page, he admits that the Narrative of 
the Pentateuch includes “ fable as well as fact,” and 
that the universality of the Deluge and the story of 
the Ark and its contents are “ physical impossibili- 
ties.” The tradition of the Noachian Deluge, he 
proceeds to show, is adapted from the Babylonian 
records. In an appendix, he gives an interesting 
extract from the Babylonian version of the Deluge. 
“The peculiar value of the Babylonian Tablets,” he 
then proceeds, “ consists in their having preserved 
the uncorrupted Accadian or Chaldean version of the 
Deluge.” The tradition “ passed into Greece under 
the designation of the Deluge of Deucalion.” The 
Hebrew narrative was adapted from the much older 
Babylonian records, with the substitution of mono- 
theism for the polytheism of the Chaldeans. “ Grant- 
ing that the tradition had a foundation in fact, long 
ages must have passed before even the older account 
of the catastrophe was put on imperishable record 
by the style engravers of Babylonia, during which 
time the story could easily have received the 
figurative construction in which it has come down 
to us.” 

Would not all this serve equally well for a refuta- 
tion of anyone who takes the biblical narrative of 
the Flood to be in any sense a scientific document ? 
Of course, everyone admits that there must be some 
eause for traditions of a flood, whether Greek, or 
Hebrew, or Chaldean—Deucalion’s, or Noah’s, or 
Khasiadra’s. Other scientific writers, as Professor 
Prestwich points out, have been inclined to the view 
that all these traditions had their starting-point in 
the fact that the valley of the Euphrates, like that 
of the Nile, is subject to periodic inundations. This 
assigned cause he finds inadequate, and proposes to 
substitute for it the hypothesis of a “ temporary 
submergence of the land and its subsequent re-eleva- 
tion.” This, he holds, took place over a large area; 
and he finds traces of it in Europe, Asia Minor, and 
North Africa. The changes that produced the phe- 
nomena described took place at the close of the 
Glacial Period. And “the Glacial (including the 
post-glacial) Period, together with the Paleolithic 
Man, came within 10,000 to 12,000 years of our own 
times.” 

For the comparatively short time assigned to 
recent changes there is no doubt much to be said on 
scientific grounds. It seems a pity that the case 
should be prejudiced by an appeal to. the Victoria 
Institute; especially when, as has been seen, the 
view at which Professor Prestwich arrives can do 
the patrons of that society no good. For, according 
to his own view, Noah's Flood, taken as a whole, has 
practically the same evidence as Deucalion’s, and 
less than the Babylonian Fiood. And we were not 
aware that the object of the Victoria Institute is to 
defend the faith in the Greek, or even in the older 
Babylonian divinities, as having equal primd facie 
probability with Jewish monotheism. This, however, 
if anything, is the theological result of the whole 
argument. 

Professor Preston's excellent work on “The 
Theory of Light,” we are glad to see, has reached a 
second edition. This edition is augmented by more 
than a hundred pages of new matter. The book was 





at first written with the intention of making it a 
text-book ; at the same time, it was to give a con- 
nected account of all the most important optical re- 
searches, not excluding the recent memoirs hidden 
in the transactions of learned societies or scattered 
in scientific periodicals. In the present edition the 
new matter is located chiefly in those portions which 
relate to the rectilinear propagation of light, wave 
reflection and refraction, and the application of 
graphic methods to the solution of diffraction pro- 
blems. The book may be taken as a companion to 
the author's ‘‘ Theory of Heat.” The history is on a 
rather larger scale, the whole of an introductory 
chapter of thirty-two pages being devoted to it. 
Here a good account is given of the beginnings and 
development of the rival theories of “ emission” 
and “ undulation,” and of the grounds on which the 
undulatory theory is now preferred. The emission 
theory, the author points out, could still be made to 
explain everything by complicating its assumptions 
sufficiently ; but the complication would have to be 
increased for every new phenomenon. It is this 
process that has at length been fatal to the emission 
theory of light, just as it was finally to geocentric 
astronomy. The undulatory theory, though it has 
to be made sufficiently complex, has still, when com- 
pared with the emission theory, the advantage of 
greater simplicity ; and at the same time it opens out 
the prospect of explaining magnetism and electricity 
as results of the same set of assumptions about the 
ethereal medium. Thus the phenomena of light, 
heat, electricity, and magnetism all appear as con- 
sequences of a single hypothesis. 

Mr. Galton’s work on identification by finger- 
prints is an example of the normal relation between 
scientific theory and its applications. The peculiari- 
ties of finger-prints were investigated by him at first 
as an aid in the study of questions of race and 
heredity. In the course of the investigation it be- 
came clear that they might be turned to practical 
account in identifying criminals, as a supplement to 
the Bertillon method of “ anthropometrical measure- 
ment,” or, perhaps, as a substitute. The present 
book gives, after a brief introduction, extracts from 
the report of a committee appointed by the Home 
Secretary in 1893, in which a provisional conclusion 
is come to as to the way in which it is desirable at 
first to combine the two methods. These extracts, 
in spite of their technicality, make very interesting 
reading. The remaining chapters of the book explain 
how to construct and use “ finger-print directories.” 
An example of a directory is given. At the end 
there are many plates, which in the chapters of the 
book are constantly referred to. The book, though 
not long, is full of matter, and forms a handbook 
introductory to the subject for those who wish to go 
into detail. The methods used are ingenious, and, 
at the same time, give results about which there can 
be no doubt. When finger-prints have once been 
indexed and classified by means of the methods 
described, it is wonderful with what speed and cer- 
tainty an expert can make an identification. The 
principle of the procedure is briefly explained in a 
passage which may be quoted from the Report :— 


The materials on which Mr. Galton works are impressions 
taken from the bulbs immediately below the tips of the fingers 
and thumbs. The papillary ridges which cover the palms of 
the hands form at this point patterns of well-marked form and 
of a curious variety of shape; of these patterns impressions or 
“imprints” can be taken on paper or cardboard by means of 
printer's ink, so as to show the directions, terminations and 
junctions of the ridges with much greater clearness than can be 
seen on the hand itself, and these imprints can be examined 
through a lens or microscope, or can be enlarged to any size by 
means of photography. The patterns and the ridges of which 
they are composed possess two qualities which adapt them in a 
singular way for use in deciding questions of identity. In each 
individual they retain their peculiarities, as it would appear, 
absolutely unchangeable throughout life, and in different in- 
dividuals they show an infinite variety of forms and peculiarities. 


Attempts to efface them would only add a new and 
even more effective means of identification. Mr. 
Galton’s method being employed, “ sufficient data: 
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to almost individualise a particular man out of 
243 x 1000, or a quarter of a million men, admit of 
being expressed by a few letters and symbols. When 
the entries are printed in ordinary type they need 
not occupy more space than the face of a railway 
ticket.” The whole subject is a curious confirmation 
of the old idea of philosophers that no two things in 
the universe are absolutely alike. 


FICTION. 


An EprsopE at ScHMEKS. A Novel. By the author of “A 
Flight to Florida.” London: Skeffington & Son, 

A GenpDER IN Satin. By“ Rita.” London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Mrs. MusGRAVE AND HER HvusBAND. (“ Pioneer” Series.) 
London: William Heinemann. 


WeE have somewhat against the author of “An 
Episode at Schmeks.” He, or more probably she, has 
written a very charming and entertaining tale, of 
the mild social description, which has the supreme 
merit of interesting the reader from the first page 
to the last. It is all about the love-affairs of 
Mr. Greyburn, an English gentleman, with Mrs. 
Harkness, who, for the moment, in the unavoidable 
absence of Mr. Harkness, has to entertain Greyburn 
as a guest at her villa in the little Bohemian 
watering-place of Schmeks. Now, Mr. Greyburn had 
spent some years in India, and it was during his 
absence in that country that his old friend Harkness 
was married. It was with some surprise that, on 
arriving at Schmeks, Greyburn recognised in Mrs. 
Harkness a lady to whom he had himself once been 
engaged. The situation, in the absence of the 
husband on important business, would have been 
an embarrassing one if it had not been for the 
extreme cordiality and self-possession shown by 
Mrs. Harkness. She makes no allusion to her past 
acquaintance with Greyburn, but simply treats him 
as an honoured guest whom it is her duty to enter- 
tain to the best of her ability. Greyburn, on his 
part, is resolved not to betray his friend, or to let 
the lady perceive that she still has a place in his 
heart. So, for some weeks, they are thrown con- 
stantly together amid the gossiping society of 
the little watering-place. And then the inevitable 
happens. Greyburn discovers that he is head over 
ears in love with Mrs. Harkness, whilst the manner 
of that lady fully justifies his belief that she is just 
as deeply attached to him. Then there is a struggle 
between honour and inclination, and for a time it 
seems likely that the latter will win. But Greyburn 
determines to be loyal to his friend, and flies from 
Schmeks and temptation, much to the distress of the 
lady. The very first person he meets at Vienna is 
the missing Mr. Harkness, in whose absence so much 
had happened at his villa; and then the truth comes 
out. We can promise our readers that the dénoue- 
ment is absolutely unexpected, and that it changes 
the whole character of the situation, enabling Grey- 
burn to return at once, along with Mr. Harkness, to 
Schmeks, there to receive the hand of the lady of his 
love. We must not reveal the secret of this startling 
transformation ; but we are more than half angry 
with the author for having hung so pleasant a story 
upon so slight, and, we must add, so improbable a 
mystification. 

Outwardly a fascinating little book—for is it not 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin?—“* A Gender in 
Satin” is yet inwardly full of cheap smartness and 
conventional characterisation. The heroine is pre- 
cisely the heroine we know with so wearisome a 
familiarity — the faultlessly beautiful, alarmingly 
serious, abnormally virtuous young lady, who never 
flirts, and always preaches. Paula Drewe is her 
name in this incarnation. She is a lovely creature 
who lives for art, and has a soul above matrimony ; 
but she condescends to marry Christopher Hope, a 
fellow-artist, blessed with a large income but no 
physical attractions. No sooner has Paula become 








Mrs. Hope than she finds she has overrated her in- 
sensibility to Cupid’s snares, and that she is rapidly 
falling in love not with her husband, but with his 
most intimate friend, Dr. Dering. Now, Dering is a 
worldling and a cynic, whose boast has always been 
that, to his calm professional eye, the loveliest woman 
is merely “a gender in satin.” His passion for Paula, 
indeed, is entirely base in motive, and nothing but 
her innate nobility of soul preserves her from de- 
gradation in this crisis. Trusting in her husband’s 
loyalty, she now appeals to him to save her from 
the dangers threatening her, and the result of her 
confidence is that Dering, the traitor and seducer, 
is banished from the Hope ménage in a highly effica- 
cious manner. “Rita” is generally vivacious in 
style and crisp in utterance, nor do these faculties 
fail her in the present instance ; but, somehow, she 
strikes a false note. The pathos of her story is 
strained, the situations are conventional, and the 
characters wanting in freshness. It is disappoint- 
ing that a writer who was capable of so bright and 
pleasant a novel as her recent “Peg the Rake” 
should have relapsed into the unreal sentiment and 
laboured diction of “‘ A Gender in Satin.” 

Those persons who delight in the details of murder- 
trials, as they are printed in the newspapers, and in 
the record of the last hours of distinguished criminals, 
will no doubt find a great deal to their taste in “ Mrs, 
Musgrave and her Husband.” Ordinary mortals, for 
whom bloodshed has but a secondary attraction, will 
hardly be so well pleased with this remarkable story. 
It opens at Worthing, where Mr. and Mrs. Musgrave 
are spending their honeymoon, and where Mr. Mus- 
grave learns the unpleasant fact that the beautiful 
woman whom he has married in haste is, in reality, 
the daughter of a notorious murderer who had died 
upon the scaffold. It is Dr. Byam, the noted specialist, 
who makes the revelation. Furthermore, it was Dr. 
Byam who, knowing Mrs. Musgrave’s father to be a 
homicidal maniac, had sworn to his sanity, and thus 
ensured his being hanged. Indirectly, we are given 
to understand that the excellent doctor's perjury 
was really commitied in order to enable him to 
secure possession of the murderer’s beautiful daughter. 
At all events, she appears to have been under his 
influence, and to have lived with him as his mistress 
before she had the good fortune to encounter the 
honest but erratic Mr. Musgrave. Dr. Byam, meet- 
ing the young wife on her honeymoon, is once more 
filled with the desire to possess her, and he brutally 
tells her that unless she will come to his room in 
the hotel where all the parties are staying, he 
will expose her whole history to her husband. 
Next morning Dr. Byam is found dead in 
his bed. He has been stabbed to the heart 
with a stiletto as fine as a needle. Mr. Musgrave 
suspects, indeed knows, that his wife is the criminal. 
He hides his knowledge from her, and takes her 
abroad to a secluded place where in due time a 
daughter is born to them. Then an unpleasant 
incident occurs. The murdered Byam had a friend, 
one Charlecote, who was abroad at the time of his 
death. Charlecote, coming back to England, in- 
vestigates the circumstances of the crime, and comes 
to the conclusion that Mrs. Musgrave is the mur- 
deress. He starts off in pursuit of her, whilst the 
unhappy Musgrave takes steps to send her to 
America, in the hope that she may escape. Before 
he can complete his arrangements, Charlecote dis- 
covers him, and then—why, then Mr. Musgrave, who 
seems to have caught the homicidal predisposition 
from his wife, murders Charlecote. This does not 
prevent the police from hunting up this erring 
couple; so, finally, they murder their baby, and 
then commit suicide as the officers of the law are 
thundering at the door of their bedroom. We 
admit the injustice that is often done to novelists 
by the revelation of their plots by the reviewer. 
In the case of “ Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband,” it 
seems bare justice to the reader that he should 
know beforehand the feast which is set before him 
in that edifying volume, 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THERE is a good deal to be said in support of Mr. Streatfield’s 
plea in ‘** Masters of Italian Music” that not only at the 
moment, but for many years past, music in Italy has meant 
opera and nothing else. France and Germany are otherwise 
minded—even in this frivolous modern world. In both of 
those countries operatic music has divided the honours with 
orchestral music and with the oratorio. In England opera has 
always been—except at a few favoured moments—an exotic. 
But in Italy it has had all its own way, and this, as Mr. 
Streattield hints, means monotony, at least to those who venture 
to write on the subject of modern Italian music. There are 
five biographical and critical sketches in this well-informed but 
certainly not brilliantly-written volume. In every sense of the 
word Giuseppe Verdi stands foremost, and if we have a quarrel 
with the book it rests on the space which is devoted to this 
really great composer. Mr. Streatfield has allotted to Verdi 
meaally half of his pages, and this enables him to do something 
less than justice to Boito, Mascagni, Puccini, and Leoncavallo, 
to say nothing of less distinguished men. Verdi will always 
rank with the finest composers of operatic music, and the 
account which is given of his personal career and musical 
achievements in this book is judicious and accurate. One of 
the most attractive personalities in the musical circles of Europe 
at the present moment is a Arrigo Boito—a 
musician upon whom the University of Cambridge conferred an 
honorary degree in 1893, but who seems content to rest too soon 
on his laurels, to the dismay of his admirers. The book 
abounds in information, and though not remarkable in the 
critical sense, its judgments are not to be despised. 

Adam Smith declared in his “ Wealth of Nations” that the 
happy title of Thomas Mun’s once famous but now almost for- 
— treatise, “ England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade,” had 

ome in his days a fundamental maxim in political economy. 
Thomas Mun was born g# 1571, and died in 1641. He wasa 
wealthy merchant, who made a fortune in the Levant trade, and 
he was one of the first directors of the East India Company. 
His career as an author began by a valiant defence of the com- 
mercial policy of that great corporation, and he it was who drew 
up for presentation to the House of Commons in 1628 the well- 
known “ Petition and Remonstrance” of the Company. 
“ England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade” was written early 
in the reign of Charles I., but it was not printed until four 
years after the Restoration, and seventeen years after the death 
of its author. The treatise is vigorous and interesting, 
and shows that Thomas Mun was far in advance of his 
times. Indeed, for a long time his statements seem to 
have been accepted as the “gospel of finance and com- 
mercial policy.” The copy of the first edition from which this 
reprint has been made was presented in 1765 to Harvard 
University, but some leaves which were missing in that rare 
example of the edition of 1664 have been supplied from another 
copy which is also in America. The present reprint forms the 
fourth volume of Mr. Ashley’s Economie Classics, and we are 
sorry to observe that a radical change has apparently been made 
in the binding of the series. We have no quarrel with the neat 
cover of “ England’s Treasure,” but it is annoying to find that the 
new volume of the series looks in outward guise as if it had 
neither part nor lot with its predecessors in shape of selections 
from the writings of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Malthus. 

The new volume of “ Cassell’s Gazetteer” (Cheddington— 
Frome) more than sustains the promise of the opening instalment. 
The aim of this popular walk of reference is to provide, in 
alphabetical form, a complete and accurate topographical dic- 
tionary of the United Kingdom. The need of such a work 
is obvious, and no pains seem to have been spared in the present 
instance to bring the information about the cities, towns, villages, 
and hamlets of England, Scotland, and Wales up to date, as well 
as to present it in a pithy and attractive form. So far as we are 
able from personal knowledge to follow these statements of fact, 
they are not only lucid, but reliable. The illustrations—chiefly 
from photographs—are admirable, and the coloured folding maps 
greatly enhance the practical utility of the work. 

The strange vicissitudes of Punch have yet to be told 
in all their fulness, in the authoritative .book which Mr. 
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Spielmann has in an advanced state of preparation ; but mean- 
while Mr. Athol Mayhew’s “ jorum” of the same is not un- 
welcome. We cannot here pretend to enter into the points of 
controversy which are caleel in these lively pages ; in fact, we 
prefer to suspend our judgment until all the facts of the case 
are in our possession. Meanwhile it is perhaps enough to 
recognise that Mr. Mayhew has written a droll and, in some 
respects, a curious minute description of Punch and his merry 
men in the brave days of old, when Douglas Jerrold and Mark 
Lemon, and a score of other good fellows, were wont to 
assemble around the famous ‘“‘mahogany tree” in Bouverie 
Street. Here is a pen-and-ink portrait of the author of “ Punch’s 
Letters to His Son,” and “ Mrs, Caudle’s Curtain Lectures,” 
which speaks for itself:—‘‘ Jerrold, even in those early days, 
was one of the gods of young Mayhew’s literary idolatry, and 
the freshness of his complexion, the dapperness of his figure, 
reminded my father more of some young dare-devil of a middy 
than a man who had been accustomed to earn his living for 
many years by the sweat of his brain. At this period his hair 
was the colour of ripe corn, and his large, full eyes blue and 
brilliant to a degree. The only point, then, that gave any 
indication of the genius and fire in the little man was the 
wonderful play of the nostrils, which seemed to work like a 
stallion’s with the least excitement, while the sole visible sign 
of the innate satirical strain was that, when he smiled, the 
corners of his mouth turned downwards rather than upwards, 
so that each suppressed laugh looked very like a sneer.” There 
are a few quaint illustrations in the book, much rather trivial 
gossip, and a few facts of undeniable interest. 

Fully thirty years have elapsed since Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan wrote his vivacious and, indeed, brilliant sketches of 
Anglo-Indian life for the pages of Macmillan’s Magazine. 
Much has happened in India as elsewhere since “The Com- 
petition Wallah” was written, but the book is even yet not 
obsolete, and doubtless in this new edition wi!l win the weleome 
which it assuredly merits. “The Competition Wallah” was 
described at the time of its an as the finest group of 
essays on Indian affairs which had been published since its 
author’s uncle, Lord Macaulay, wrote on Warren Hastings and 
kindred subjects. Possibly that was an exaggeration at the 
time, and, at all events, it is not true to-day. Nevertheless, 
this volume is quick with life and full of insight, and it helps us 
to understand the India which arose on the ruins of the Mutiny. 

We have only space to mention a dainty reprint of Arch- 
bishop Whately’s “ Historie Doubts relative to Napoleon Buona- 
parte.” We suppose that the present interest in Biblical 
criticism is responsible for this revival. 

“ Days of my Life” describes, with pleasant humour and no 
lack of fancy, the adventures of a contemplative angler. All 
disciples of Izaak Walton should read the book, for it is full of 
the spirit of their master and love of the gentle craft. Mr. 
Bickerdyke knows sea and stream in all weathers, and has 
wandered far in search of sport. He understands the salmon’s 
swift change of tacties, and the trout’s artful mood, and he has 
studied to evident advantage the aquatie mancuvres of pike and 
grayling. He seems to be equally at home on the rivers of 
Berkshire and the lochs of Sutherlandshire, and he is able to 
= a yarn with any lover of rod and reel over the may-fly. 

oung anglers will tind many shrewd hints in these pages, and 
old anglers are not likely to call in question such counsels of 
perfection. One great secret of a full basket is to offer the fish 
the bait they crave, and another is to keep out of sight, and to 
use fine tackle. Some fish, roach for instance, are wondrous 
shy, and a man needs a superabundance of guile to land them. 
The jack of to-day Mr. Bickerdyke declares is an educated fish, 
and is apt to resent the impertinence of clumsy tackle. Thers 
are some charming illustrations in this volume, much good 
nature, and no less mother-wit than acquired knowledge. 
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